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THE POLITICAL THEORY OF CALHOUN. 


Mucu has been written on the constitutional law involved 
in the questions of nullification, secession, and slavery, but of 
the political theory underlying the public law little has been 
said. This body of political philosophy has generally been 
either ignored altogether or passed lightly over. These funda- 
mental assumptions constitute, however, an important element 
in the formation of political tendencies from 1830 to 1860, 
and they cannot be neglected in a study of this important 
period. 

It is the object of this paper to examine the political theory 
of John C. Calhoun—the foremost of southern jurists and the 
ablest expounder of southern political theory as well as of 
southern constitutional law. The views of this great authority 
upon the questions of nullification, secession, and slavery are well 
known; but the political theory upon which these propositions 
rested is, unfortunately, far less familiar, although equally essen- 
tial to a proper understanding of Calhoun’s position. The work 
in which Calhoun’s ideas are best expressed is A Disqutsition on 
Government, accompanied by A Discourse on the Constitution and 
Government of the United States‘—one of the ablest American 
treatises on political theory that appeared during the first half of 


* Published posthumously. 
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the past century. This, taken in connection with the numerous 
public utterances of Calhoun, affords a basis for the study of 
his political philosophy. It is not proposed to examine here the 
public career or the constitutional theories of Calhoun, for these 
have already been a topic of frequent discussion, but merely to 
sketch the principles of his political theory in their relation to 
the general movement of political theory and to his system of 
public law. 
I. 

The ‘social contract”’ theory which had long held sway in 
America was not accepted as a fitting foundation for the politi- 
cal system of Calhoun. He condemned in no uncertain terms 
the time-honored hypothesis of a pre-civil ‘state of nature’”’ 
and the origin of government by means of a contract. This had 
been the theory of the revolutionists in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and continued to be the prevailing Ameri- 
can doctrine even in the nineteenth. In fact, this hypothesis of 
an original ‘state of nature’’ and the contractual character of 
government had been one of the leading principles of “ the 
fathers ;” the theory of contract had even been extended from 
individuals to the relations between the states ;* it was recognized 
in many of the state constitutions ; adopted by men of all parties, 
aristocrats as well as democrats; and was generally accepted as 
the correct theory of the origin of political institutions. In the 
politics of Calhoun, however, there was no place for the assump- 
tions of the Naturrecht philosophy, and he had no sympathy 
with its interpretation of the nature of government. The 

*See Calhoum's Works, edited by Richard K. Cralle; “Letters of John C. 
Calhoun,” edited by J. Franklin Jameson, in Vol. II, Annual Report of the American 
Historical Association for 1899. Of especial importance are Calhoun’s speech on 
“The Force Bill,” 1833, Vol. II; “ Reply to Webster,” 1833, Vol. II; ‘‘ Reception of 
Abolition Petitions,” 1837, Vol. Il; “The South Carolina Exposition,” 1828, Vol. 
Ill; “Oregon Bill,” 1848, Vol. IV; “ Veto Power,” 1842, Vol. IV. 

*See TucKER, Blackstone, 1803; JAMES WILSON, Works, Vol. I, p. 539; 
MADISON, Works, Vol. IV, p. 63. Story accepted the contract theory in a qualified 
sense only (Commentartes, sec. 327). 


3 Calhoun was doubtless influenced by Thomas Cooper. See his Lectures om the 
Elements of Political Economy, 1826, pp. 64, 360, in which he violently denounces the 


natural-right theory. 
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“state of nature” he regarded as a mere fiction, an unwarrant- 
able hypothesis. As he says: 

Instead of being the natural state of man, it is, of all conceivable states, 
the most opposed to his nature, most repugnant to his feelings, and most 
incompatible with his wants. His natural state is the social and political. 

Government is not artificial and unnatural, but perfectly 
natural in the sense that it is necessary to the development 
and perfection of human powers. Government is not a matter 
of choice, depending for its origin and continuance on the caprice 
of the individual; on the contrary, it is a primary necessity of 
man, and, “like breathing, it is not permitted to depend on our 
volition.”? There are, reasons Calhoun, two fundamental ele- 
ments in the constitution of man: one the selfish, the other the 
social instinct or tendency. Of these two, however, the stronger 
is the selfish tendency, and, as a consequence, there arises con- 
flict between individuals which must be in some way controlled. 
The instrument by means of which this control is effected is 
government —a necessity arising out of the essential nature of 
man.3 Society is necessary to man; government is necessary to 
society. But government itself contains the germs of evil, and 
must in its turn be controlled or balanced. To this end is 
erected a constitution intended to hold in check the destructive 
tendencies found in government.* This constitution bears the 
same relation to government as government does to society; as 
government restrains the selfish tendencies of the individual, so 
the constitution checks the selfish tendencies of the government. 
There is this difference to be noted, however, that government 
is of divine origin, whereas the constitution is a human device 
and construction. There must be a government; there may be 
a constitution.5 

The organization of the constitution Calhoun regards as one of 
the greatest of political problems. How can the government be 
given the powers necessary and yet be restrained from oppressing 

* Disguisition, p. 58. * Jbid., p. 8. 


3 Jbid., pp. 1-4. Calhoun avoids using the term “selfish,” substituting “direct” or 
“ individual.” 


[bid., p. 7. 5 Jbid., p. 8. 
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the members of the society? Calhoun’s answer to this peren- 
nial problem is that there must be created an organism “‘ by which 
resistance may be systematically and peaceably made on the 
part of the ruled, to oppression and abuse of power on the part 
of the rulers.’’* This result may be effected by establishing the 
responsibility of the rulers to the ruled through the exercise of 
the right of suffrage —the primary principle in the establishment 
of constitutional government. Yet this principle alone is inade- 
quate to afford the necessary protection; ‘‘it only changes the 
seat of authority, without counteracting, in the least, the tend- 
ency of the government to oppression and abuse of its powers.’’? 
We are still confronted by the imminent danger that the majority 
of the electors will prove to be tyrannical, and oppress the 
weaker minority as intolerably as the most irresponsible govern- 
ment. 

Calhoun enters, therefore, on a vigorous polemic against the 
despotism of the majority. He asserts that the tendency of the 
majority is to identify itself with the whole people, and hence 
to assume all the rights belonging to the people. Although 
only a fraction, they regard themselves as the whole, and act as 
if the whole people; while, on the other hand, the minority is 
treated as if it were nothing at all. Again, Calhoun points out 
the probability that great political parties will arise, that their 
organization will become increasingly centralized, and that 
stricter party discipline will prevail. Offices will come to be 
regarded as the legitimate reward of the victorious party, while 
recognition of other than partisans will be excluded. Party 
strife will become fiercer and fiercer as it becomes more fac- 
tional, and will finally result in an appeal to force and the estab- 
lishment of absolute government. The ruie of the numerical 
majority is hence regarded by Calhoun as inevitably tending 
toward oppressive and absolute government. 

Nor is there any way by which this inherent tendency may 
be effectively restrained. It may be urged that a sufficient 

* Disquisition, p. 12. * Jbid., p. 14. 

3 Jbid., p. 42. Calhoun had before him the spoils system inaugurated by Jackson. 
See Vol. II, p. 435. 
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check is found in the power of public opinion to keep party 
spirit within reasonable limits. But to this Calhoun is not ready 
to assent. He concedes the great power of public sentiment, 
particularly the public sentiment of modern times in its highly 
developed form, but does not consider it even now as an effective 
barrier against the tendencies of the majority. Public opinion 
itself may be just as despotic as the majority party, just as radi- 
cal and unreasonable, and consequently as uncertain a defender 
of the rights of the minority. Nor are constitutional restrictions 
or the separation of powers of sufficient force against the major- 
éty. All restrictions must be interpreted, all requirements carried 
out, by the prevailing party, and if not in accord with their tend- 
encies will be practically made of no effect. The minority is 
helpless and must submit to any adjustment of constitutional 
balances that may commend itself to the majority.. The 
“tyranny of the majority’ is, then, one of the fundamental 
propositions in the theory of Calhoun, Majority rule is always 
liable to abuse at the hands of a party, an interest, or a section, 
which interprets congtitutional law, determines public opinion, 
arrogates to itself the right and privilege properly belonging 
only to the whole people. With dramatic power Calhoun pic- 
tures the inevitable advance of majority encroachment and 
aggression.” Application of this principle is made in reference 
to a question of taxation. Under the operation of the numerical 
majority, says Calhoun, a party or section obtaining power may 
easily abuse and oppress another section found in the minority. 
Taxes may be levied by the majority section which are incident 
upon the minority section; not only this, but these taxes are 
actually returned by the minority to the majority, virtually as 
bounties paid by the weaker to the stronger party. The case in 
point was that of the protective tariff which he considered to be 
levied for the benefit of the North at the expense of the South. 
It seemed to him, therefore, an excellent illustration of the 

* Disquisition, pp. 22 ff. 

* It is interesting to note that Calhoun objected to party caucuses and conven 
tions, “ because they are irresponsible bodies, not known to the constitution.” The 


election of the president, he held, should be left to the electoral college as the framers 
of the constitution intended. (Works, Vol. 1V, p. 394.) 
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‘majority tyranny ” upon which so much emphasis had been 
laid. 

In place of the dangerous #umerical majority,’’ Calhoun 

presents his doctrine of the ‘concurrent majority.’’ The basis 
for this is found in the existence of varied and diverse interests, 
which under the law of the absolute or numerical majority are 
liable to suffer from governmental oppression. ‘All constitu- 
tional governments,” says Calhoun, ‘‘take the sense of the com- 
munity by its parts, each through its appropriate organ.”’"* On 
the other hand, those governments in which power is centered 
in an individual or a body of individuals, including the majority 
of all individuals, may be regarded as absolute governments. 
The principle upon which they rest is, in last analysis, force, in 
contrast to the principle of constitutional governments, which is 
that of compromise. Under the “concurrent” or ‘“constitu- 
tional’ majority system this principle of compromise will be 
made effective by giving ‘“‘each interest or portion of the com- 
munity a negative on the others.”* Without a ‘concurrent 
majority’’ there can be no negative; without a negative there 
can be no constitution. Calhoun declares that — 
It is this negative power—the power of preventing or arresting the 
action of the government—be it called by what term it may — veto, inter- 
position, nullification, check, or balance of power— which, in fact, forms the 
constitution.3 

The positive power makes the government, but the negative 
power makes the constitution. The essence of the ‘‘concurrent 
majority” is, then, the veto power granted to the various sepa- 
rate interests. Governmental action is conditioned, not upon 
the consent of a majority of individuals, but upon that of all 
interests. 

The advantages of such a system are presented with great 
enthusiasm. With a “concurrent majority” there will be a 
greater degree of attachment to the state than is otherwise pos- 
sible.* Attention will be attracted not so much to party as to 
country. Public policy will not be directed against any one 
interest or group, and hence there will be no violent resentment 


Disgutsition, p. 36. * Jbid., p. 35- 3 Lbid. 4 [bid., p. 47. 
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and animosities aroused, such as always arise under the rule 
of the absolute majority. Consequently there will result a 
higher development of ‘“‘common devotion.” Politically and 
morally there must follow, according to Calhoun, loftier stand- 
ards of conduct under the régime of compromise than under that 
of force. Moreover, under this system there may be obtained 
a higher degree of liberty.* Government will be effectually 
restrained from arbitrary and oppressive conduct by the veto 
power of the various interests, and thus political freedom will 
be guaranteed. In any other government, indeed, liberty can 
be little more than a name ; the “ constitutional majority " alone 
makes it a reality. By the same logic, civilization and progress 
are fostered by the system of compromise, for under it are 
secured liberty and harmony—two of the greatest stimulators 
of civilized development.?,_ On the whole, Calhoun would con- 
clude that the “organism” known as the “concurrent” or 
“constitutional” majority, otherwise known as “nullification,” is 
eminently adapted to realize the great ends of government 
included under the protection and perfection of society. 

Two objections may be raised against the proposed system, 
Calhoun concedes; namely, its complexity and its ineffectiveness. 
To the first of these he replies that undoubtedly the simplest of 
all governments are absolute and that all free governments are 
of necessity complex in their nature.3 Hence this style of argu- 
ment applies to the whole philosophy and practice of free gov- 
ernments which he does not consider it necessary to defend. 
The objection to the effectiveness of the proposed system is not 
regarded as serious. Calhoun maintains that in times of real 
stress the compromise principle is not hostile to the passage of 
necessary measures, and that any policy agreed upon is far more 
enthusiastically supported than if compelled by force. Obedi- 
ence will be rendered, not from a selfish or sectional motive, but 
from a higher sense of obligation to country. An analogy to 


* Disqguisition, p. 59. * Jbid., p. 61. 


3Compare Webster: “The simplest governments are despotisms. .. . . Every 
free government is necessarily complicated because all such governments establish 
restraints as well on the power of government itself as on that of individuals.” 
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the compromise principle is discovered in the unanimity required 
of a jury before decisive action can be taken. As necessity 
leads the jurors to a unanimous decision, so the far more imperi- 
ous necessities of government will lead to a compromise and 
agreement in the affairs of state. Historical illustrations of the 
compromise principle are afforded by the experience of Poland 
with the /zberum veto, by the Confederacy of the Six Nations, the 
Patricians and Plebeians in Rome, the Lords and Commons in 
England, and by the United States, if the original intention of 
the fathers were carried out. 

It is now evident that Calhoun’s argument all leads up to the 
defense of a particular theory of public law in the United States. 
“Concurrent” or “constitutional’’ majority is simply the prole- 
gomena to nullification. The interests to be consulted and given 
a veto power are the separate states of the union. The tyranny 
to be averted is the enforcement of protective tariff laws or the 
passage of laws unfavorably affecting slavery interests. 

Upon this foundation of political theory is erected a structure 
of public law famous in the history of the American union. This 
is the doctrine of nullification as expounded by Calhoun, its 
ablest advocate. The individual states of the union are to enjoy 
a veto on the proceedings of the general government, thus 
establishing the principle of action through the concurrent 
instead of the numerical majority. A state may reject any 
measure of the general government regarded as inconsistent 
with the terms of the constitution; may, in other words, nullify 
the proposed action of the federal government. If three-fourths 
of the states support the action of the government, the nullify- 
ing state must either yield or withdraw from the union.* Thus 
a constitutional means of defense is possessed by each state; 
there is no possibility of tyrannical conduct on the part of the 
‘‘numerical majority;”’ and the action of the ‘‘ concurrent major- 
ity” is assured. Nullification, in Calhoun’s eyes, was not only a 
theory of the relation of the states to the union, but it was a 
theory of constitutional government in general; founded not 
merely in the particular process by which the United States 


* Discourse, pp. 297 ff. 
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came to be, but equally essential in the framework of any free 
constitution. 

Calhoun does not limit the application of this principle to 
the field of interstate affairs in the United States, It is also 
recommended as a sound basis for government within the indi- 
vidual states. In South Carolina, for example, he points out, 
representation in the legislature is distributed on the basis of 
property, population, and territory. Representation in the 
senate is based on election districts, and thus gives to the south- 
ern part of the state the predominance in that body; the house 
is based on property and population, thus giving the northern 
part of the state the majority there. As the governor, the 
judges, and all important officers are elected by the legislature, 
there is established an equilibrium between the sections. ‘ Party 
organization,”’ says Calhoun, “party discipline, party proscrip- 
tion, and their offspring, the spoils principle, have been unknown 
to the state.”* The same principle and similar methods might 
well be introduced, he thinks, into other states and there be fol- 
lowed by like beneficent results./ As already stated, nullifica- 
tion as conceived by Calhoun was not simply a theory of the 
American union, but a fundamental doctrine of free govern- 
ment. Whether the political theory of nullification was chro- 
nologically or only logically antecedent to the constitutional 
theory of nullification is a matter which need not here be dis- 
cussed; the important fact is that in the developed thought of 
Calhoun the “concurrent majority’? was declared to be a vital 
element in constitutional government.” 


II. 


A further departure of Calhoun from the traditionary Ameri- 
can theory is found in his defense of slavery. He it was who 


* Discourse, p. 405. 

*Calhoun favored a plural executive for the United States. This, he urged, was 
the practice in Sparta, Rome, and even England, where the cabinet is the real execu- 
tive. In the United States there should be one of the members constituting the 
executive from each of the two great sections of the country. (Discourse on Constitu 
tion and Government, pp. 392-5.) Calhoun’s opposition to Jackson’s use of the 
executive power would also lead him to favor a plural executive. 
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formulated most clearly the doctrine which served as a justifi- 
cation for the subjection of the negro. Tolerated rather than 
approved in the early days of the republic, slavery had never 
been looked upon with any degree of pride. It had been 
regarded, not as a positive good, but as a necessary and tempo- 
rary evil. The growing profitableness of slavery made it, how- 
ever, economically desirable; the passionate assaults of the 
abolitionists upon the institution aroused a spirit of resentment 
against such sweeping condemnation of a ‘domestic institution,” 
and finally the early feeling of toleration for slavery was trans- 
formed into an opinion that, after all, it was really a beneficent 
arrangement. Slavery no longer seemed to be a stumbling- 
block; it became the “corner-stone of free government.” As 
Calhoun said, ‘‘the discussion over the subject has compelled us 
of the South to look into the nature and character of this great 
institution and to correct any false impressions that even we had 
entertained in relation to it.”* Out of this inquiry into the 
nature and character of slavery there came a theoretical defense 
of the system —a renaissance of the Aristotelian doctrine. 

To construct such a theory it was, of course, desirable to 
overthrow certain propositions made in 1776. It has already 
been shown that Calhoun disposed of the theory of the social 
contract; we are now concerned with the attack on the theorem 
that ‘‘all men are created equal.” The assault was carried on 
by Calhoun in the most vigorous style. ‘ Taking the proposi- 
tion literally,” said he, “ there is not a word of truth in it. It 
begins with ‘all men are born,’ which is utterly untrue. Men 
are not born. Infants are born. They grow to be men.”? He 
thought that “it is indeed difficult to explain how an opinion 
so destitute of all sound reason ever could have been so 
extensively entertained, except on the hypothesis of a state 
of nature,’’3 which he utterly rejects. Not only, reasons Cal- 
houn, are men not equal, but their very inequality must be 
regarded as one of the essential conditions of the progress of 
civilization. There have always been, and must always be, a 

* Works, Vol. Il, p. 180 (1838). 

* Vol. IV, pp. 507-12 (1848). 3 Disguisition, pp. 56, 57. 
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front rank and a rear rank in the onward march of humanity; to 
reverse or confound their order would check the advance of the 
race.* The fact that individuals or races are unequal is not an 
argument against, but rather in favor of, social and political 
advancement. Calhoun asserted that “there has never yet 
existed a wealthy and civilized society in which one portion of 
the community did not, in point of fact, live on the labor of the 
other.”* Menial tasks are unsuited to the nature and occupa- 
tions of free citizens,and are best performed by a slave class, 
thus freeing the higher class from the necessity of degrading 
drudgery. As in the Greek states, such a democracy is less 
extensive, but more intensive; and in Calhoun’s estimation a 
purer and higher type of free government results. On the whole, 
this relation between the higher and the lower class may be 
regarded ‘‘as the most solid and durable foundation on which to 
rear free and stable political institutions.’’3 It may be objected 
that this is an unwarranted interference with human liberty. 
But to this the answer is that liberty is not a right to which all 
are alike entitled. On the contrary, it is ‘‘a reward reserved 
for the intelligent, the patriotic, the virtuous, and deserving — 
and not a boon to be bestowed on a people too ignorant, 
degraded, and vicious to be capable either of appreciating or 
of enjoying it.” * Liberty may be had only by those who are fit 
for it; if forced on an unfit people, it leads directly to anarchy, 
the greatest of all curses.’ Liberty is not for all, and there- 
fore to take it away from those who are unfit for its exercise is 
no injustice to them, but in reality the most equitable kind of 
treatment. Such was the theory upon which Calhoun defended 
the institution of slavery. He skilfully used the early argu- 
ment of Aristotle, that some men are slaves by nature;7’ but 
ignored that of Montesquieu when he said that in modern 


* Disquisttion, p. 57. ? Works, Vol. Il, p. 631. 


3 Vol. II, p. 632. McDuffie said: “God forbid that my descendants, in the 
remotest generations, should live in any other than a community having the institu- 
tion of domestic slavery.” 

4 Disguisition, p. 55. ARISTOTLE, Politics, Book I. 

5 lbid., p. 54. Lbid. 
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times ‘‘the demand for slavery is the demand of luxury and 
pleasure, and not that of love for the public welfare.” * 


Ill. 


The philosophic basis for nullification and for slavery was 
thus stated by Calhoun. It remains to show the theory upon 
which rested secession, the third in the series of propositions 
which he expounded with such keenness and power. The germ 
of the argument for secession is inherent in Calhoun’s doctrine 
of sovereignty. Here again is a point of departure from the 
prevalent political theory. In the early years of the republic 
it had been generally held that in the United States there 
existed a divided sovereignty. The states were sovereign in 
certain matters, the national government sovereign in certain 
others. If any ultimate sovereign was thought of, it was ‘‘the 
people,” as contrasted with the government.? “The people,” 
however, was a term of indefinite import, as later became evident 
when it was urged by one party that ‘the people” were the 
people of the several states, and by the other that “the people” 
were the people of the nation. So far as there was any legal 
sovereignty, this was held to be divided between two sets of 
authorities, the local and the general. As Madison said, “‘it is 
difficult to argue intelligibly concerning the compound system 
of government in the United States without admitting the 
divisibility of sovereignty.’’3 

Calhoun, however, was wholly intolerant of any theory of 
divided sovereignty. To him such a condition appeared logi- 
cally impossible and contradictory. He reasoned that in its 
very nature sovereignty must be indivisible. ‘To divide is to 
destroy it;’’ sovereignty must be one, or it is not atall. There 
can be no state partly sovereign and partly non-sovereign ; there 
can be no association composed of half-sovereign states on the 
one hand and a half-sovereign government on the other. The 
vital principle of the state, its life and spirit, cannot be sundered ; 


* De l’esprit des lois, Book XV, chap. ix. * Works, Vol. I, p. 139. 


3See Columbia University Sfadies in History, Economics, and Public Law, Vol. 


XII, No. 4, chap. ix. 
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it must remain one and indivisible. All compromise is rejected, 
and the doctrine of the indivisibility of sovereignty is presented 
in its clearest and most striking light. 

Applying this argument to the nature of the union, Calhoun 
asserts that the states were originally sovereign, and that they 
have never yielded up their sovereignty. They could not sur- 
render a part and retain another part, but they must either have 
given up all or have retained all; the states must be fully 
sovereign or fully subject. This was the alternative which 
Calhoun urged with relentless logic. Given the original sov- 
ereignty of the states, and the indivisibility of sovereignty, either 
the states must be sovereign communities and the United States 
a mere agent, or the United States must be sovereign and the 
states subordinate. In Calhoun’s theory there was no oppor- 
tunity given for a division of the field between the states and the 
union; such a compromise was excluded." It is true, he con- 
cedes, that the central government enjoys the right to exercise 
sovereign power, but it does not have the true sovereignty from 
which these powers are only emanations. The central govern- 
ment acts as a sovereign, but it is not a sovereign. It wears the 
robes of authority only by sufferance of the legitimate owner, 
the states. 

To the central government there are delegated by the states 
certain attributes of sovereignty, such as the war power, the tax- 
ing power, the power to coin money; but these powers do not 
constitute sovereignty. In Calhoun’s theory the attributes of 
sovereignty may be divided and the supreme authority itself 
remain unimpaired.* Thus the states do not surrender the 
sovereignty; they merely forego the exercise of certain of its 
attributes, and these, moreover, are liable to recall at any moment 
by the state from which derived. In Calhoun’s theory, in fact, 
neither federal nor state government is supreme, for there is a 
determining power back of them. One must distinguish, he 


* Cf. Works, Vol. Il, pp. 232, 233, in reply to Clayton and Rives. 


* Discourse, p. 146. “ There is no difficulty in understanding how powers appertain- 
ing to sovereignty may be divided, and the exercise of one portion delegated to one 
set of agents and another portion to another.” 
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maintains, between the constitution-making power and the law- 
making power; the former alone is sovereign, and to its act is 
due the formation and organization of the government.' The 
constituent power in any state concedes both to the state govern- 
ment and to the national government certain powers or attributes 
of sovereignty, but, as it may recall the power granted to the 
state government, so with equal right it may recall the authority 
delegated to the central government. Throughout this process 
the sovereign power remains as undisturbed and intact as ever. 
The practical conclusion which he draws is, naturally, that the 
states may at any time rightfully assert their sovereign preroga- 
tive and withdraw from the union. 

It is further important to notice how, on Calhoun’s basis, he 
differentiated the system in the United States from a league or 
confederacy. What line of demarkation could he draw? What 
difference could he find between the political organization under 
the Articles of Confederation and that effected under the Consti- 
tution? Calhoun declared that the main difference between 
these two types of association consists in the fact that the con- 
federacy lacks one essential feature of the ‘‘republic,’’ namely, 
a fixed and stable government. The so-calied “ government” 
of a confederacy is “ nearly allied to an assembly of diplomats,” 
meeting to determine certain policies, and then leaving their 
execution largely to the several parties to the agreement. ‘Our 
system is the first that ever substituted a government in lieu of 
such bodies. This, in fact, constitutes its peculiar characteristic. 
It is new, peculiar, and unprecedented.”* Among the changes 
involved in the passage from confederacy to ‘“republic”’ was, 
in the first place, a change in the source from which power was 
derived. The confederacy obtained its authority from the state 
governments; the “republic,” from the sovereign communities 
themselves. The confederacy was a mere league between govern- 
ments; the “republic” is a “more perfect union” between 
sovereign communities. Another point of difference is that in 
the ‘‘republic”’ there is needed a much more careful specifica- 
tion and enumeration of powers than was required in the con- 


* Discourse, p. 191. * Jbid., p. 163. 
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federacy, where the states themselves were immediately concerned 
in the government.*' Furthermore, under the confederacy the 
state governments were superior to the central government, which 
was merely their agent; but in the “republic” the tederal and 
the state governments are equals and co-ordinates.*?__ Both are 
inferior in rank to the constitutional convention of the state 
which gives them life. Lastly there was a change in the method 
of executing the commands of the central government. The 
confederacy acted through the states; the “republic” is given 
power to act directly upon individuals. Such are the points at 
which these two types of political organization, the ‘‘ republic”’ 
and the confederacy, differ. Calhoun even goes so far as to say 
that ‘“‘a federal government, though based on a confederacy, is, 
to the extent of the powers delegated, as much a government as 
a national government itself. It possesses, to this extent, all the 
authorities possessed by the latter, and as fully and perfectly.’’¢ 
This is his nearest approach to the current theory that the federal 
government is sovereign “within its sphere.”” Calhoun does not 
admit that the constitution is national, nor that the government 
is even partly national ;5 but he concedes that the powers of the 
government, as far as they go, are national, “ fully and perfectly.” 

The difference, then, between the “republic,” or a federal 
system, and a ‘“‘nation’’ must be sought, not in the character of 
the powers exercised, but in the basis upon which they rest. 
It matters not how large the powers exercised by the federal 
government; if these may be recalled by the states, the federal 
government is subordinate and they are sovereign. The fed- 
eral government may have possession; the states have owner- 
ship; and they may at any time evict their tenant, or any one of 
the states may claim its share of the estate.® 

The foregoing paragraphs have, it is hoped, made clear the 
political philosophy underlying the three great issues that agi- 
tated this country down to the Civil War. Nullification was 

* Discourse, p. 164. 3 Jbid., p. 168. 

* Jbid., p. 167. 4 Jbid., p. 163. 5 Jbid., p. 152. 

®Calhoun’s theory was given expression in the constitution of the Confederate 
States. 
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based on the theory of the “concurrent” or “constitutional ”’ 
majority, applied to the general government ; slavery was based 
on the Aristotelian theory of natural and necessary individual 
and race inequality; secession, on the doctrine of the indivisi- 
bility of sovereignty. The clearest exposition of these doctrines 
was made by Calhoun, although from this we might possibly 
except the argument upon slavery, which was defended with great 
dialectical cleverness by several other writers. Of the influence 
of Calhoun there is no question. He was easily the first in rank 
among the theorists of his school; his doctrines dominated the 
South, and under their influence the “ irrepressible conflict’’ was 
at last precipitated. Calhoun’s influence, however, was not con- 
fined to America. Inthe controversy which arose in Germany 
over the federal state, the theory and practice of the United 
States were widely influential. One school of thought, headed 
by Waitz, accepted the theory of the sovereignty of the central 
government in its sphere, along with the sovereignty of the local 
organizations in their spheres. Upon another school, of which 
Max Seydel* is the most conspicuous figure, the influence of 
Calhoun was marked. As in America, so in Germany, the indi- 
visibility of sovereignty was asserted and the sovereignty of the 
separate states upheld. As in America, so in Germany, the 
theory of a divided sovereignty was overthrown, but the fruits of 
victory were gathered by the union, and not by the states. 
When the states ceased to be half-sovereign, they ceased to be 
sovereign at all. 

In conclusion, what estimate should be made of Calhoun as 
a political theorist ? Certainly upon many points in his system 
the political science of the past half-century has pronounced 
favorable judgment. This is notably true in regard to his repu- 
diation of the Maturrecht theory of an original state of nature and 
a social contract antecedent to the establishment of government. 
His assertion of the unity and indivisibility of sovereignty is also 
in accord with the doctrine now generally accepted by political 
scientists. On these questions he reasoned with great clearness 


Grundsiige einer allgemeinen Staatslehre, 1873. See Columbia University Studies, 
Vol. XII, No. 4, chap. x, on the modern German theory of sovereignty. 
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and force. From another point of view, however, his reasoning, 
though keen and strong, was narrow and cramped. Calhoun 
seemed to lack the proper historical perspective. Thus he saw 
that an inferior and a superior race can with difficulty coexist 
on the same territory on terms of entire equality, but he applied 
this doctrine in defense of the institution of slavery long after 
its death-knell had been sounded throughout the civilized world. 
The argument from the inequality of races could not justify the 
complete denial of civil and political rights to the lower race, in 
the nineteenth century and in the United States. Calhoun saw 
clearly, what De Tocqueville and Bryce have pointed out, 
namely, the danger of party or majority despotism in a democ- 
racy, but he failed to see the impracticability under the given 
conditions of such a scheme as the “ concurrent majority ” or 
nullification. He perceived the difficulty involved in a divided 
sovereignty, but he overlooked the nationalizing influences that 
were at work in the United States, and hence failed to see that 
this very doctrine of the divisibility of sovereignty was the safe- 
guard of states’ rights, and that, if conflict were precipitated, the 
one and indivisible sovereignty would fall to the nation. Grant- 
ing, for the sake of argument, his favorite premise that the 
states were originally sovereign, it did not follow socially, 
economically, politically that they were still so situated. Cal- 
houn’s reasoning was keen and acute, rather than broad and 
comprehensive.’ Logic seemed to overbalance the historical 
sense; his conclusions, therefore, were brilliant examples of 
dialectics, but ill adapted to the time and place in which he 
lived. 

Yet, when all is considered, one must rank Calhoun as among 
the strongest of American political theorists in the first half of 
the nineteenth century. Clear in his style of expression, keen 
and vigorous in the use of logic, Calhoun developed a formi- 
dable body of political theory, not easy to attack and overthrow. 

* Webster’s theory was also narrowly legal and technical, lacking the historical 
and organic basis of the later Nationalist school. Neither he nor Calhoun regarded 


closely the influence of social, political, and industrial conditions upon the nature of 
the union they were discussing. 
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His influence in determining the course of southern political 
thought was very great and entitles him to the first place among 
the theorists of his school. This is as true of his political 
philosophy as of his public law; for in both Calhoun’s influence 


was predominant. 
C. E. MERRIAM. 
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THE NEW MOVEMENT IN CHARITY. 


IT may seem venturesome to speak at the second meeting of 
the New York State Conference of Charities and Correction of 
a new movement in charity. Charity itself, as we understand it 
today, is so new that to talk of a new movement may seem like 
the replacing of youth by infancy. But in this day, when the 
new so rapidly becomes old, and modifications follow almost 
immediately upon beginnings, no revolution in scientific method 


can be really surprising, no matter how short has been the dura- 
tion of the older method which it is displacing. When one 
thinks that in 1892 the cable-car system first came into use 
in New York, and disappeared in 1901, he must realize that this 
is an age in which the new rapidly becomes old and gives place 
to that which is newer. Our modern method of charity is yet 
barely fifty years old; though longer ago than the middle of 
the nineteenth century there were men who had many of the 
ideas and who practiced many of the principles which belong 
to the modern method of charity; but since the beginning of the 
movement which resulted in the formation of societies for 
improving the condition of the poor in this country, and socie- 
ties of a similar nature, though under various management, 
abroad, there has been time for many modifications by ideas and 
methods that were themselves new. 

Modern scientific charity has developed along three lines, one 
of which was definitely traced back in the early ages; of another 
there are found traces in the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and in the first part of the nineteenth, in the establishment 
of relief societies; but its clear demarkation is found in the 
association: for-improving-the-condition-of-the-poor movement of 
the middle of the nineteenth century. The third is that marked 
by the formation of charity-organization societies, from 1869 to 
the present time. 

When all or most of these institutions were under the control 
595 
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of the one Catholic church, this non-relation or non-organization 
was not particularly evil in its effects ; but when the church was 
split into various sects, and when cities grew in population and 
life grew in complexity, its evil effects became apparent to 
thoughtful students of social life, especially to such men as Dr. 
Chalmers in Scotland, Bailly and Ozanam in France, Denison 
and Lord Litchfield in England, Herr von der Heydt in Ger- 
many, and Robert Hartley in America. It is interesting to note, 
however, that though the evils of unorganized charity were 
apparent to such men as | have mentioned, the idea of the eco- 
nomic administration and organization of charity was not the 
sole motive in this second movement. The great and absorbing 
purpose of Chalmers was to abolish pauperism—that form of 
poor relief which draws its funds from taxation and is adminis- 
tered by government. Chalmers had a profound sense of the 
fact that the development of intense life in localities, and of 
personal and vital relationships between men and women of 
varying gifts and acquisitions, by which good men and gracious 
women can inspire goodness and graciousness in other men and 
women, is the highest form of charity. 

Ozanam’s motive was to answer the challenge of the skeptics 
of his age, especially that of the disciples of St. Simon, and the 
fallacy of the general complaint against Christianity, by organ- 
izing a band of earnest young Catholics who should devote them- 
selves to the service of the poor in their homes. Ozanam and 
his friends had become tired of doctrinaire debates, and had 
come to realize that only by action which must be recognized as 
embodying the true spirit of any religion could they make an 
effectual answer to the brilliant skeptics of the age. The scien- 
tific perspective of their work on its charitable side was given 
to this band by the venerable editor of the 7ribune catholique, to 
whom they propounded their plan, in the following advice : 

If you intend the work to be really efficacious, if you are in earnest 
about serving the poor, you must not let it be a mere doling out of alms, 
bringing each your pittance of money or food; you must make it a medium 
of moral assistance ; you must give them the alms of good advice. 


The main purposes of the movement may, I think, be said to 
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have been the repression of pauperism and the improving of the 
material and moral condition of the poor. The Elberfeld plan, 
the New York plan, and the Edinburgh plan (which was mainly 
taken from the New York plan) agree in declaring as one of 
their cardinal purposes the improving of the moral and economic 
condition of the poor, which was to be realized mainly by means 
of careful diagnosis of the character and needs of applicants 
for relief, and the maintaining of constant and friendly relations 
between the poor at their homes and visitors appointed by the 
state. 

The plan of the New York Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor, as developed in the mind of Mr. Hartley, was 
a distinct advance in the movement, in that it included the dis- 
countenancing of indiscriminate almsgiving, careful investigation 
of applicants for relief, friendly counsel and assistance, with the 
organization of intelligent concert of action among the various 
charitable societies, and also with an attempt to ameliorate in 
some measure the general conditions of the poor in the city of 
New York. The Edinburgh Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor grew out of the study by an Edinburgh com- 
mittee of investigation of the plan of the New York association, 
which the Edinburgh committee described in a single sentence 
as a union of the whole city, without reference to sect or party, 
for the purposes of thoroughly and systematically investigating 
and relieving the temporary wants of the poor. In the first 
annual report of the Edinburgh society reference is again made 
to the New York society in the following observation : 

It appears from the returns in a recent report that in the twenty years 
from 1846 to 1866 the population of New York has nearly doubled, and its 
pauperism (for New York has a poor law working on the same principle as 
our own) has increased more than 700 per cent. Yet in 1866 the number of 
families and individuals relieved by the association were fewer than in 1846. 

The report draws the moral that the New York poor law had 
not succeeded in keeping down the pauperism, but the associa- 
tion had succeeded in keeping down the want and distress lying 
outside, and which but for it should at least have doubled with 


the population. 
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It is difficult to keep clear one movement in charity or one 
set of principles for charitable work from another, as it is diffi- 
cult to separate the streams of historical or literary tendency one 
from another. 

There is, however, a clearer line of demarkation between 
what, for the sake of convenience, may be called the A. I. C. P. 
movement and the earlier institutional movement than is usual 
in the social life of mankind. We may characterize, as I have 
just intimated, the first corporate movement in charity as an 
institutional movement growing out of the sense of class needs. 
We may characterize the second movement as the result of a 
dawning consciousness in the minds of men that the particular 
ills which reduce men to distress and dependence have not all 
distinct and disconnected causes, but have general causes; that 
typhoid fever and consumption are not distinct acts of God, but 
may be the results of one general cause, such as bad housing or 
bad conditions of labor; just as the beginnings of species are not 
distinct acts of God, but expressions of one process. I think we 
may say that that sense of the unity of life, the intimate and vital 
interdependence of individuals and classes, the mutual obliga- 
tions of classes to one another, is the characteristic fact of this 
second movement. It would have been strange if a man like 
Hartley, though he viewed the social problem mainly from one 
point, could have been untouched or uninspired by that great 
discovery of the unity of life which Darwin and Wallace had 
made. And it is certain that he was not uninfluenced by the 
scientific spirit of the age in which he lived. It is one of the 
most interesting things in the history of the social movement of 
the nineteenth century that on its charitable side the scientific 
spirit and principles at first worked themselves out in probably 
more consistent practice than on any other side. One cannot 
glance even in a casual way over the history of charity in the 
second half of the last century without stopping to remember 
gratefully the patient, persevering men who, inspired by the love 
of science and the greater love of their kind, were willing to 
work in obscure places, not only without public sympathy, but 
oftentimes with public antipathy, for the realization of the great 
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ideal of restoring the unfortunate and weak and shiftless and 
semi-criminal classes of the community to economic and moral 


independence. 


In view of the clearness of insight which characterized Mr. 


Hartley, and the comprehensiveness of his plan, it is somewhat 


less clear what new principle or method was evolved in the 


charity-organization movement; and it is but fair to the genius 
of Mr. Hartley and his intimate associates to say that the larger 


part of that which characterizes the present-day charity-organi- 
zation society is found, either in fully developed detail or in sug- 


gestion, in the original constitution of the New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor. And that Mr. Hartley 
and his associates had clearly in mind the general problem of 
charity, and realized the necessity of efficient co-ordination of all 
institutional charities in dealing with the problems of pauperism 
and poverty, is evidenced by the fact that in its early history it 
pleaded for concert of action and reciprocation of intelligence 
among societies, and that an agent was employed to give his 
undivided attention to the study of the general problem, in pur- 
suance of which object the agent visited a number of American 
cities and conducted an extensive correspondence with charity 


workers abroad as well as at home. 

Yet no movement of such unquestionably vast importance as 
the movement which resulted in the formation of charity-organi- 
zation societies could have spread so widely and have become so 
powerful without an efficient reason in its origin and a justifying 


usefulness 


in 


its career. 


If one who does not claim to be a 


specialist may be allowed an opinion as to the original reason 
for the birth of the charity-organization societies, I should say 
that it was a discovery on the part of leading charity workers of 
the danger of almsgiving, whether wise or unwise, and also of 
the necessity of education of the charitable public. If the charity- 
organization society can be clearly differentiated from any other 
charitable society with sane and scientific principles and meth- 


ods, it must be along these two lines. 


The discovery of the 


danger involved in material relief-giving resulted in a principle 


which, though undoubtedly more or less definitely recognized 
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before, was, I think, first clearly enunciated and consistently 
practiced by charity-organization societies, namely, that of col- 
lecting material relief after discovering the need of it, and so 
making that relief itself contribute to the establishment of vital 
and personal relationships between those who have to give and 
those who need to receive. I think, however, the time has gone 
by when charity-organization societies can honestly and without 
self-deception call themselves absolutely non-relief-giving socie- 
ties. A recent article by the secretary of the Associated Charities 
of Cincinnati furnishes interesting information upon this particular 
subject. Inresponse to his inquiries, fifty-one societies answered 
that they give relief from their own funds, twenty-four that they 
do not; but his analysis of the reports leads him to modify those 
figures. Such an analysis shows that eight of the twenty-four 
which class themselves as non-relief-giving provide immediate 
relief in urgent cases, pending adjustment, either from their own 
funds or from special funds. Three others authorize their agents 
to expend money from their own purses in emergency. Two 
have a combination of both methods. Five answers were 
indefinite upon this point, and only seven out of seventy-five 
asserted that direct relief is procured wholly from outside 
sources. Even of that seven, two maintain a relation with a relief- 
giving society so close as to amount to consolidation, leaving 
only five that depend absolutely upon outside sources for relief. 
Nevertheless, the charity-organization societies have more con- 
sistently than any other philanthropic society made whatever 
relief-giving they do a fost-facto act. That is, they collect the 
material relief for a particular need, and so use it to introduce 
particular problems, particular distresses (but in an impersonal 
way), to the thinking public, and consequently as a means of 
establishing personal relationships between those who give and 
those who receive. This seems to me to be an immensely 
important contribution of the charity-organization movement to 
the problem of charity. Another characteristic which may be 
fairly said to differentiate the charity-organization societies from 
other charitable societies is the fuller application of the work 
test. And this reminds me that perhaps I should have spoken 
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of a fourth movement, namely, that of the industrial charities, 
of which perhaps the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities may be said 
to be the most thoroughgoing illustration; yet the principles 
which animate the Brooklyn bureau and similar societies are not 
really to be differentiated from the principles which animate the 
associated charities and charity-organization societies, with the 
one exception that they emphasize, to the point of making it a 
basis of charitable activity, the principle of relief in work. 
Another important difference, to which the general secretary of 
the New York Charity Organization Society calls attention in his 
admirable book on The Practice of Charity, is the use made by 
charity-organization societies of volunteer workers. No other 
organized relief agency uses volunteer workers either in the same 
degree or with the same implicit belief in their value as do the 
charity-organization societies ; though it must be said that Mr. 
Hartley’s plan for the care and relief of needy families in their 
homes was based upon the use of volunteer workers. And that 
brings us to what seems to me to be really the fundamental 
principle of the charity-organization society; that which, though 
practiced in some degree by other societies, is really its peculiar 
work : the education of the public in wise and adequate charitable 
method. To quote again from The Practice of Charity: 

Its aim is to help the poor, but to do this by persuasive teaching, and, so 
far as public opinion can accomplish the result, by compelling the pastor, 
the church worker, the business and professional man, the volunteer of every 
description, to help the poor in wiser and more effective ways. 

If these movements are perfectly clear, both in their histori- 
cal development and in their present result, we can speak of no 
new movement in the external organization of charity. Mr. 
Devine, in the book to which I have referred, after reviewing the 
aims and methods of the charity-organization society as dis- 
tinct from other charitable societies, comes to the conclusion 
that the natural divisions between the two principal organized 
charities, namely, the Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor and the Charity Organization Society, are clear and 
definite, and says that 
to the former will naturally belong the relief of the necessities of the poor, so 
far as is consistent with the improvement of their condition, and within its 
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scope will also lie numerous forms of beneficent activity, determined by the 
social needs of the time, and limited only by the financial resources intrusted 
to the association by the community, and by the capacity for management 
shown by those who direct its policy. Such an association may properly 
investigate its own applications for relief, or may adopt some method of 
co-operation with the charity-organization society by which the latter will do 
this work. .... The task of the charity-organization society will be that of 
maintaining a registration bureau; investigating all applications for assist- 
ance made at its offices or referred to it by others; forming a plan for the 
adequate treatment of each case; securing the necessary co-operation, moral, 
educational, and financial, in carrying this plan into operation; organizing 
relief in individual cases when relief should come from various sources, per- 
sonal to the applicant or otherwise; and finally, by the employment of the 
spare hours of all who are willing to do any amount of charitable work, 
gradually improving the character of all charitable work done in the commu- 
nity. 

If this division of labor between those two typical charitable 
societies is clear and practicable, the only meaning the phrase 
“new movement in charity” can have is the improvement in 
the method of relief-giving and in the method of treatment of 
the dependent and defective classes of the community. 

Attention has already been called to the difficulty of distin- 
guishing clearly the charitable movements which resulted respect- 
ively in the associations for improving the condition of the poor 
and in the charity-organization societies. The essential features 
of the charity-organization movement are declared by its ablest 
leaders not to be novel ideas, but essential, because they have 
been by the charity- organization societies worked out more con- 
sistently and with a steadier faith in their potency than by other 
societies. This claim is undoubtedly substantiated in fact; but 
one is led to inquire whether it is by reason of necessary and essen 
tial differentiation of the charity-organization societies from the 
earlier societies, or whether it may not be the result of that 
renewed impetus and larger experience which are the possessions 
of the more recent movement. When leaders in a movement 
have been either greater than the men of their time or in 
advance of the men of their time, the ideas for which they stood 
and the institutions which they founded must of necessity suffer 
from the failure of their successors to realize their ideas and 
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plans. Among the most common of the facts of history are 
the lapsing of ideals in the minds and consciences of a duller 
generation and the decay of institutions that have fallen to those 
who could not appreciate their heritage. Yet the original ideals 
and inspiration cannot be entirely forfeited, and in the home of 
charity there must always be room for the prodigal son and an 
opportunity for him to make himself of use in the family life. 
If the original endowment of ideal and inspiration of the asso- 
ciations for improving the condition of the poor included all or 
most of the endowment of charity-organization societies, in their 
restored sanity and their reawakened inspiration they must be 
recognized in the service of charity. 

But that the present condition of things is highly unsatisfac- 
tory to the public which supports relief societies and to the 
officers of those societies can, 1 think, hardly be questioned. 
The tendency now is to reduce them to the status of treasuries 
for the other charitable societies, and to separate the giving of 
relief by those societies from the scientific and moral treatment 
of the recipients of relief. 

I do not believe in a precollected relief fund, except one so 
small as to be adequate only to the relief from actual starvation 
of the few people—and they are few—who are in such danger. 
The charity-organization principle of relief collected subsequent 
to the discovery of the need, and used in connection with and as 
a means to the economic and moral treatment of the recipient, 
is the absolutely scientific and humane principle. On that point 
I do not wish to be misunderstood. Yet, on the other hand, it 
seems to me that in the present condition of things there is just 
and serious cause for complaint on the part of the administrators 
of the ancient and honorable relief societies, in that the tendency 
is to reduce them to the status of clerks honoring the checks of 
other societies. I know that this is not intended by the officers 
of other societies. But it seems to be unquestionably the drift of 
today. The splendid impetus and the able leaders under which 
the charity-organization movement was begun easily account for 
an aggressive tendency in that movement, of which its leaders are 
not conscious, and for which they are in no wise to blame. Yet it 
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may be a fair question, in view of the fundamental principles of 
organized charity, whether the purely relief societies are being 
used by their sister-societies to the best possible advantage, and 
if, when they do insist upon working at the highest rate of 
efficiency possible, there is not a violation of the charity prin- 
ciple of co-operation and of the uncompetitive use of trust funds. 
To take an illustration of what I mean: At the session of the 
Summer School in Philanthropic Work for Ig0I a representative 
of the Children’s Aid Society of Baltimore said that that society 
reinvestigates all cases that have been given to it by the Charity 
Organization Society of that city. That is to say, societies each 
recognizing the necessity of co-operation and the duty of economy 
in the use of trust funds spend whatever it costs for a double 
series of investigations, of probably no small number of families, 
thus using trust money uneconomically, and subjecting that 
number of families to the unnecessary process of a double series 
of investigations. What the solution of the Baltimore problem 
as indicated by this illustration is, being only a beginner in 
charity work, I do not know; but that it indicates the necessity 
of a reconsideration of the mutual relations of those two societies 
and an attempt at a better adjustment, which, if it is made, may 
fairly be called a ‘‘new movement in charity,” I am fully per- 
suaded. And that situation does not exist only in Baltimore, 
but in New York, and probably in every city in which the relief 
societies and other societies are aggressively active and efficient. 
The position some time ago taken by the board of managers of 
the New York Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, insisting upon the entire care and treatment from begin- 
ning to end of the families to whom they give relief, seems to 
me to be sound and scientific, and to be necessary to the con- 
servation of the self-respect of the society and the increase of 


its efficiency. 

That brings us to a second consideration, which I should like 
to call the ‘functioning of organized charity.”” I may illustrate 
what I mean by taking an instance of the application by any 
family to a charitable society for relief. Such an application is 
a confession by that family of inability, whether by misfortune 
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or by fault, to make itself adequate to the economic environ- 
ment in which it lives. The terms of the application are quite 
likely to be a request for material relief. The attitude of the 
charity-organization society toward that application is, and rightly 
is, one of inquiry as to whether some form of relief may not be 
found which would be better for the family, and which would help 
it back to economic and moral independence. Ample experi- 
ence goes to prove that the inventive skill of the charity worker, 
and his earnest and patient search for sources of relief, the use 
of which will keep the family independent of material aid, are 
stimulated and sustained by the fact that he has not a relief fund 
to call upon. On the other hand, the same ample experience 
goes to prove that the possession of what I may call an a prion 
relief fund militates, as human nature is constituted, against 
effective use of the skill and resourcefulness of the charity 
worker, besides confusing the mind of the applicant and render- 
ing it less open to helpful suggestion and ways and means of 
regaining economic independence, better than clothing, food, or 


money. 


The wisdom of the fost facto method of giving material relief 
being assumed, we may consider further the relation of the 
charitable societies to the needy family. Mr. Devine rightly 
Says we may overuse the analogy of the physician and his 
patient; yet for practical purposes it is most valuable and need 
not work harm. As I understand the present method, the first 
duty, which is the specific work of the charity-organization 
society, is that of diagnosis. The next will depend upon the 
nature of the need. If there is need of material relief to 
prevent suffering, or if the expenditure of a certain sum of 
money is necessary to any possible restoration to economic inde- 
pendence, by strict logical construction of the present method 
the applicant must be referred to another society, independent 
and sovereign, with a different set of officers and workers ; 
re-diagnosis becomes necessary; even though the interviewer 
and investigator of the charity-organization society got readily 
into intellectual and spiritual accord with the applicant — got his 
psychic terms, so to speak; the whole process must be gone over 
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again with different personalities at work and with the danger 
of the applicant not being able a second time, because of lack 
of understanding or of the personal equation, to make his 
own contribution correct; and the subsequent treatment must 
be the work of the second society. But supposing that 
society is neither by purpose nor equipment fitted to give sub- 
sequent treatment, the applicant must be returned again to the 
charity-organization society for treatment, and the personal 
relationships either reconstructed or resumed, entailing in either 
case, I think, a loss of efficiency. It may be said by those 
charitable societies which believe in providing relief by work that 
that is the solution of the difficulty involved in our sample case ; 
but I think we all know that there is a proportion of poverty 
and distress, so large as to furnish an important part of any 
society’s work, which cannot be treated in that way. An over- 
application of the doctrine of relief by work results in a most 
harmful attempt to fit all kinds of human nature into one moid 
and in the quackery of one prescription, a panacea, for all ills. 
There are hundreds of cases of families applying for aid which, 
as families, could not be so treated. One member of the family 
may be given relief in work, and that relief be not sufficient for 
the needs of the family, leaving an urgent necessity for the 
application of a number of remedies for the economic and moral 
ills of that family. Much less can the whole mass of poverty be 
treated in that way. To return to the analogy, it is as if one 
doctor were asked to diagnose the case of a patient, another were 
asked to treat, and still another were summoned to give the medi- 
cine, independently one of the others. The secretary of a charity- 
organization society, to whom I am glad to pay reverence as a 
large-minded and large-hearted and scientific worker, says to 
this reasoning that I seem to think diagnosis is the sole work of 
the charity-organization society,and adds that its specialty is 
treatment. Granted, but in that case how are we to use the scien- 
tific skill of the officers of the relief society which may be called 
in to dispense relief? And how are we to keep the relief socie- 
ties up to the standard of highest efficiency in scientific treat- 
ment? I may be historically inaccurate in the opinion, but I 
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think that the ineptitude and lethargy into which the associa- 
tions for improving the condition of the poor feil were not the 
result only of a lapse on their part from the ideals and methods 
of the founders, but partially of the pressure against them by 
the charity-organization societies, and of their relegation to the 
status of treasuries. Looking for a moment outside of the field 
of charity, I think we may say that the dominant tendency in 
industrial and political, and also in social, activity is toward the 
centralization of knowledge and power, and the rediffusion of 
specific activities from that center. The Associated Press, the 
trusts, the clearing-house system, concerns like Bradstreet’s and 
Dunn’s, the charity-organization societies themselves, and the pan- 
religious conferences are all illustrations of this tendency and of 
the necessity of concentering at a point both knowledge and 
power, in order that specific activities may be wisely directed and 
their efficiency maintained. It is something like this I mean by 
the functioning of organized charity. 

Yet, notwithstanding the fact that modern charity originated 
in a desire for definite and economic organization ; notwithstand- 
ing the fact that in other fields of activity the dominant tend- 
ency is toward centralization and unification; notwithstanding 
the fact that the psychologic terms of life are in charity work 
perhaps more clearly and strikingly apparent than in other kinds 
of work, there is, if I have described the situation correctly,a 
lack of co-ordination in the functionings of charity. There is 
neither full clearance nor perfectly co-ordinated action. 

The third consideration is suggested by the general attitude 
of charity-organization and other charitable societies toward 
material relief-giving. Feeling as I do about material relief-giving, 
I am glad to have in my possession a letter from the general sec- 
retary, to whom I have before referred, in which it is admitted 
that many of the statements made by charity-organization 
workers about material relief —such as calling it a “poison,”’ 
saying that it is ‘always evil’’—are partial and _ ill-propor- 
tioned, and have driven many to the other extreme. I cannot 
but think that such statements as those are rather more likely to 
come from people of acrid and barren tastes and a penurious 
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disposition than from those with sweeter and richer tastes and 
a more generous disposition. Yet we may grant all that with- 
out lessening the force of our conviction that material relief- 
giving is always dangerous, and should always be accompanied 
by an economic and moral treatment, which, and which only, 
can make it good. I am inclined to think it is not too strong 
to say that material relief apart from an accompanying eco- 
nomic and moral treatment is a poison. Every dollar that is 
expended in material relief should be followed up by an unob- 
trusive and sympathetic, but wise and forceful, effort on the 
part of the friend to make it contribute its due proportion to 
the restoring of the person or family to whom it is given to 
economic and moral independence. Now if, as probably most 
of us believe, relief-giving is dangerous, why should that por- 
tion of the public which does, and will for a long time to come, 
choose to contribute to relief societies as such, and the officers 
of relief societies, bear all the onus and incur all the danger of 
relief-giving ? Why, furthermore, should there be the separa- 
tion between the expenditure of material relief and the necessary 
accompanying treatment which is entailed by the fact that the 
relief and treatment are given by different and independent 
societies, which may or may not have a common and identical 
problem in the case with which they are dealing ? 

Enough has, perhaps, been said to give at least some slight 
indication of the direction and nature of the new movement in 
charity of which I think I see signs. Certainly a return to the 
Middle Age system of specialized division of charity work, the 
creating of a particular institution for the meeting of a particular 
need or problem, is impossible. It may seem to some possible 
to assign to each society a particular geographical section of 
territory, and require it to do all the work in that territory. 
That would be possible, and would perhaps be the best way out 
of the present difficulty if the spirit and method of the differ- 
ent societies were identical, so that in the field of each society 
every kind of need should be intelligently and _ scientifically 
treated. I think we may fairly say that there is rapidly coming 
about an increasing consciousness of the identity in spirit and 
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of the common possession of aggressive and efficient charitable 
societies. But that consciousness is not so clear as to make it 
quite possible for the different societies to divide their work in 
geographical sections. Furthermore, the tradition, the vested 
funds, and many practical considerations of which the officers 
of the various societies must take cognizance, prevent such an 
arrangement. 

There remain two alternatives —one of unification, the other 
of federation. There is a word which expresses my own thought 
—the word “trust.”” I think the charity-organization societies 
have given us a clearance system which, if not at present perfect, 
may easily be made so; but they have not succeeded in giving us 
the center of power from which the various activities of our 
various societies shall be directed and controlled. Whatever 
may be our opinion of commercial trusts, they certainly do that 
for the business world, and they conserve, what I think we 
shall find it necessary in the charitable world to conserve, 
a certain independence and sovereignty for the units com- 
posing them. Too much of honest faith and too much of 
sacred sentiment have gone, whether mistakenly or not, into 
the perpetuation of denominational cleavages in the church 
to allow of their easy and sudden abolishing. So, too much 
sacred sentiment and sanction have gone into the charitable 
societies to make it either right or wise to sacrifice at least 
sentimental independence and sovereignty. But, while pre- 
serving the attributes of individuality and independence which 
are to many so sacred, it seems to me that in the actual 
work of charity in this present day we need some new organi- 
zation of organized charity by which knowledge and power shall 
be concentered; functions differentiated by societies acting as 
committees, but inspired and controlled by a vital center; energy 
diffused freely, but with the effectiveness that results from a cen- 
tral control and a specific direction. Consider for a moment how 
simple and yet how manifold and effective treatment may be 
when at some given center are definitely recognized all of those 
numerous causes which lie behind a particular case of distress 
and poverty. What a conservation of energy in treatment is 
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possible when the needy family finds itself reporting its diffi- 
culties and its distresses to a center at which are already known 
many of the general causes of distress, and from which is con- 
stantly radiating a healing energy stimulated and directed by 
that knowledge! What added haste and skill of treatment are 
possible when whatever wealth of resource and experience the 
honorable history of organized charity has gathered is accessible 
immediately and at one center for every case of distress! What 
skilful direction and wealth of information may be imparted to 
volunteer workers from a center to which are reported the 
almost infinitely numerous problems of charity, and at which are 
known the varying degrees of past success in the solution of 
those problems, and in the treating of the manifold ills and 
distresses of the weak and the poor! 
SAMUEL H. BisuHop. 


BROOKLYN BUREAU OF CHARITIES. 
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THE CHURCH AS THE MAKER OF CONSCIENCE. 


‘THE true and grand idea of a church,” said Thomas Arnold, 
“is that of a society for making men like Christ, earth like 
heaven, and the kingdoms of this world the kingdom of God.” 
Whatever concerns man concerns Jesus Christ; and whatever 
concerns the Master, it is evident, must concern those who call 
themselves disciples. Nothing that is common to man can be 
alien to the Christian. 

A word of definition and explanation at the beginning may 
prevent misunderstanding at the conclusion. In considering the 
church as the maker of conscience, we do not mean to imply 
that this is all the work that the church has to do; we only 
maintain that this is an important and essential part of the 
church’s work. There is the work of the church in evangelism ; 
there is the work of the church in missionary extension; there is 
the work of the church as the leader of worship and the quick- 
ener of devotion. But, over and above this, there is the work 
of the church as the maker of conscience. This has to do with 
what may be called the prophetic, the ethical, the social work of 
the church. The word “conscience,’’ as everyone knows, is used 
in a variety of senses, but these reduce themselves to two. The 
term “conscience” is here used to describe that power of the 
human soul by which man makes moral distinctions and guides 
his life. The conscience, in discovering to us the moral law 
which is to guide our lives, has authority over all the springs of 
action within. In speaking of conscience, we shall use the term 
in this larger sense: we shall consider the moral ideals and ethi- 
cal principles which are discovered to the soul, and we shall 
consider the ratification and fulfilment of these ideals and prin- 
ciples by man himself. On the one side we have to do with the 
work of the church in the unveiling of the divine ideal of man 
and of society before men; and on the other side we have to do 
with the exposure of the human soul to this divine ideal, and 
the arousing of the human will to fulfil this ideal. 
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I. THE WORK OF THE CHURCH IN THE MAKING OF CONSCIENCE, 


The church we may define as the organized confession of the 
divine life in man. The state we may define briefly as the insti- 
tute of right human relationships. The church, it is evident, has 
to do primarily with the inner life; its field of operation is in 
the realm of the affections, the reason, the will. By its teaching, 
its order, and its ordinances, it seeks to convince the reason, to 
stir the affections, and to persuade the will. In many ways this 
inner world is more important than the outer world: Out of the 
heart are the issues of life; as a man thinketh in his heart, so 
is he. The state, on the other hand, has to do primarily with 
the outer life; its field of operation is in the realm of acts, 
deportment, and institutions. By its organization, its machin- 
ery, its courts, it seeks to formulate laws, adjust relations, and 
determine conduct. Inthe last analysis government in a free 
republic is government by public opinion and social conscience. 
Thus the relation between the church and the state is very 
clear: the state, in its organization, its machinery, its laws, gives 
effect to public opinion; the church, in its order, its teaching, 
its discipline, creates public opinion. When the machinery of 
government is inefficient or corrupt; when the laws are inequi- 
table and unrighteous, we know that the public opinion is weak 
and the social conscience is torpid. In no well-regulated state, 
least of all in a democratic state, can the civil statute rise much 
higher than the public conscience. And in the long run every 
conviction in the public conscience will find its way into the 
civil statute. Let me make the conscience of a people, and it 
matters little who make its laws. 

The making of conscience is an essential part of the church’s 
work. So far as one can see, there is no other institution so well 
qualified for this work. No other organization has the divine 
commission or the adequate machinery. The state cannot do 
this work, for government is itself a creature rather than a 
creator. The state is the organ of the political consciousness, 
and by its very existence it implies a consciousness lying back 
of its organization. The time is coming when the state will 
assume many functions that are now fulfilled by voluntary 
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societies and private initiative, but the time will never come 
when this work of making conscience can safely be intrusted to 
the machinery of the state. For the state has to do with things as 
they are; the government attains its ends by compromise and 
expediency; political programs are concerned with the actu- 
alities rather than with the idealities of life. The political 
parties of the land cannot perform this work, for they have 
never yet been able to do more than keep themselves half 
respectable. Political parties are opportunists in the fullest 
sense of the word, and they give scant consideration to remote 
ideals. The measures that will win in the next campaign are 
the stock in trade of political parties. The practical politi- 
cian is a rigid realist, and he sternly eschews the ideal. The 
political program that is popular today, the political measure 
that wins in the next campaign, may be utterly wrong when 
judged from the point of view of universal history; they may be 
little else than shameful betrayals of the highest and longest 
interests of humanity. The political parties of the land can 
never become safe trustees of the divine ideal or satisfactory 
exponents of the divine purpose. 

The daily press cannot do this work, for the press is fast 
becoming an echo and not a voice. The average newspaper is 
the mouthpiece of a party, and it is pledged to make its parti- 
san arguments appear the better reason. No man in his right 
mind goes to the partisan daily fora fair and generous discussion 
of the issues of the day. Then the average daily is published by 
a stock company, and dividends are the first consideration. Too 
often the counting-house end of the paper determines the edi- 
torial policy. There are newspapers in the land that are like 
the knight of old—sans peur et sans reproche—but the number 
of such is lamentably small. Several years ago an effort was 
made to secure the passage in the New York legislature of 
a bill requiring the inspection of stores and factories, that certain 
sanitary measures of the state might be made effective. The 
proposed bill was indorsed by many of the most conservative 
and prominent men of the state. The great dailies of the cities 
published articles and interviews adverse to the measure, but 
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they failed to publish a line favorable to the bill. A friend of 
mine, in behalf of the friends of the measure, called upon the 
city editor of one of the leading dailies, a personal friend, and 
complained of the unfairness of all this, and asked only that a 
few interviews with himself or others be inserted. The city 
editor said that this was fair and right, and agreed to consult 
the editor-in-chief. In a little while he came back and said: 
“I have never been ashamed of the paper before, but I am 
heartily ashamed now. The counting-house end of the paper 
has informed the editorial department that this bill must be 
opposed. The bill is just and right, but we can do nothing.” 
The public schools cannot do this work except in an elemen- 
tary and primitive way. The public school deals with intellect 
rather than with conscience, with knowledge rather than with 
ethics. Many are convinced that the public-school system is ful- 
filling but half its work in thus concerning itself almost exclu- 
sively with the intellect. There are certain great moral principles 
which underlie all life and conduct, and the school system that 
ignores these or minimizes these comes short of its ful! mission. 
But at the best the public school must deal with primary prin- 
ciples and can never concern itself with the great ideals and 
eternal principles of personal and social life. Nor can the 
various reform bodies and philanthropic agencies do this impor- 
tant work. As a rule, these societies are organized to prosecute 
some special reform, and they cannot teach all-around morality. 
One can easily name a dozen reforms that are greatly needed, 
but these reforms at the best are but parts of a larger whole. 
No single and isolated reform, however good, can transform the 
world and bring in the kingdom of God. These reform agen- 
cies are confessions that the consience of mankind is either 
ignorant or misdirected. A society organized for the purpose 
of pushing one particular reform is, by the very nature of the 
case, disqualified for the larger work of making an all-around con- 
science. This work must be done, and, so far as one can 
see, the church is the only organization in the world that has 
at once a divine warrant and a divine commission for this very 
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II. THE CONSCIENCE TO BE MADE BY THE CHURCH. 


1. First of all, the church, as a depository of the divine ideal, 
must set up an ideal, a standard of success; and must create a 
conscience which shall honor this standard and fulfil this ideal. 
The ideal is the truly real. The real never finds firm foundation 
for itself till it rests upon the ideal. It is the ideal that gives 
meaning to man’s life and worth to his conduct. Ideals are the 
meat and drink of life. The ideal is more real and more impor- 
tant than the actual. ‘That which gives life its keynote,” says 
a suggestive writer, ‘is not what men think good, but what they 
think best. The dominant influence of life lies ever in the 
unrealized. Not the criminal code, but the counsel of perfec- 
tion, shows us what a nation is becoming.’”’ As everyone knows, 
there are certain ideals of life, certain standards of success, cer- 
tain conceptions of duty, which prevail in our age and land. 
Many gospels are being preached in our day in newspapers and 
books, on the platform and in society —the gospel of wealth, the 
gospel of getting on, the gospel of success and glory — which are 
nothing less than false gospels. These gospels find appreciative 
hearers and easy acceptance, however, and they are in great 
vogue in our time. The world is very impatient with the man 
who discusses and criticises these gospels; but discussion and 
criticism were never more needed than today. And, popular or 
unpopular, this work must be done by the men who profess and 
call themselves followers of Christ and teachers of his gospel. 

In season, out of season, the gospel of wealth is being preached, 
and rich men are being set up as teachers of the young and 
exemplars of the people. Let me say that I have no sympathy 
with the shallow and noisy demagogues who denounce rich 
men beause they happen to be rich. In themselves riches are 
neither bad nor good; and so the fact that a man is rich or poor 
says nothing concerning his moral worth or worthlessness. The 
money-making talent is one of the most useful of the gifts of 
God to the children of men, and this talent rightly used is pro- 
ductive of untold good in the world. We are not concerned 
here with the question whether these great riches are gained in 
loving and legitimate or unloving and illegitimate ways. We 
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are concerned here merely with the effect upon the people of 
the gospel of wealth and the worship of rich men." In church 
and college, in society and in the press, rich men are honored 
and mattered, and are held up as models to be adored and imi- 
tated. The influence of all this, as anyone can see, is to degrade 
the common morals; it is to set up a false ideal of life ; it is to 
fire the imagination of the young with unholy and unworthy 
ambitions ; it is to cast discredit upon the poorer and humbler 
workers in the kingdom of God. Every careful student of 
modern society declares that the reign of commercialism has 
come, and with the reign of this commercialism there has come a 
sad confusion of moral values. This commercialism places money 
above life and things before men. ‘Our whole society,” says 
Felix Adler, ‘is infiltrated with the money-getting idea.”” There 
is danger lest a commercialism utterly destitute of moral and 
spiritual conceptions shall usurp the place which should be held 
by truer and Christlier ideals. Rich men have their place in the 
economy of life, and money has an important function to fulfil 
in the work of the kingdom. But money is not by any means 
the only thing worth while here below; nor are rich men the 
only men who have succeeded in life. ‘Thee must get rich 
my son,”’ said the Quaker mother to her son; “thee must get 
rich honestly,” so runs the story, ‘but thee must get rich.” 
Closely akin to this is another false ideal which is set up 
before the people for honor and imitation. As everyone knows, 
the military ideal has held sway for untold ages over the minds 
and hearts of men, and the great men of history are largely 
military leaders and conquerors. How far militarism is necessary 
in an imperfect and evolving society it does not concern us here 
toinquire. The military captain no doubt has had his work to 
do in the world, and let him have his wreath of laurel leaves. 
But the military ideal, it is needless to say, is not the Christian 
ideal, and the two can never be completely harmonized. Just 
now there is a recrudescence of militarism throughout the 
civilized world, and this bodes ill for the future. The heroism of 
the battlefield is a splendid thing; but no less splendid is the 


* See editorial, “‘ The Gospel of Wealth,” in Zhe /ndependent, May 30, 1901. 
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heroism of the quiet life and the obscure duty. By all means 
give the military hero his due meed of praise, but, in the name 
of all that is highest and best in our civilization, do not make 
him the hero and exemplar of the people. One thing is clear: 
the church that preaches and promulgates these gospels of wealth 
and militarism is a moral and religious impertinence. The church 
that holds up before men the great ideals of Christ and his 
kingdom, and arouses the conscience of men to seek those ideals, 
shall save both itself and the world. The church must make 
men see that a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth. The church must make men know 
that one can be great and yet poor, and that there are attain- 
ments better worth while than millions of money and successes 
higher and truer than military fame. 

2. The church must create a higher type of political obliga- 
tion. Inthe providences of God we have become members of the 
democratic or free state. This means that ours is a government 
of the people, by the people, and for the people. All this, as 
anyone can see, implies and necessitates the ability of the people 
to govern themselves. Whatever restraints rest upon the people 
are self-imposed restraints. Popular government implies and 
necessitates the willingness of each man to subordinate his own 
preferences to the common good and to place the common weal 
before his own private wealth. Suppose the people become 
impatient of restraint? Suppose each man endeavors to make 
his own preferences the final law of conduct? In this case 
popular government is at an end, whatever may be the particular 
outward form of organization. In the last analysis popular gov- 
ernment is government by public conscience. Suppose the 
people have no public conscience? Suppose the public con- 
science is misinformed or perverted? In this case the people 
are the dupes of demagogues and the prey of bosses. 

The American people, one is ready to believe, have a very 
keen sense of personal integrity. They have also a very 
enlightened ecclesiastical conscience. They are very regardful 
of the higher proprieties of family and social life. They have a 
very deep sense of obligation toward the heathen peoples of the 
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world, But have the American people a political conscience ? 
Have they learned to bring all the questions of political and 
social life into the court of conscience and to try them there? 
Have they learned to interpret all the relations of their com- 
mercial and political life in the light of the Christian ideal and 
the Christian law? Here and there may be found a man who 
does this ; but as a people it can hardly be said that we have 
attained. The average citizen, so far as one can judge, has little 
more than a trace and rudiment of any such thing as a citizen’s 
conscience. Asa rule he belongs to a party, and he indorses its 
platform and supports its candidates. During a political cam- 
paign he becomes enthusiastic for the party’s success and shouts 
the party’s war-cries. But beyond this the average citizen has 
little interest in political affairs ; beyond the success of his party 
he feels little responsibility for the doings of the government. 

The so-called “best men”’ of a community are not always 
the best citizens. The jury system is the very bulwark of our 
Anglo-Saxon civilization; but on all sides one hears the com- 
plaint that the jury system is a failure. This complaint comes, 
not alone from the malcontents and pessimists, but from the 
calmest and most intelligent minds of the land. This failure, 
so far as there is failure, grows out of the unwillingness of good 
men to perform jury duty. Men are so busy with their money- 
getting and pleasure-hunting that they have no time to fulfil the 
first duty of citizens. On the other hand, there is always a 
crowd of courthouse parasites and party leeches who say: “ Put 
me on the jury lists that I may earn my little dollar.” 

The American people have too little confidence in one 
another’s political sincerity. Let a man arise in any community 
and take a citizen’s interest in the affairs of state, and at once 
the rank and file of men will declare that he is a self-seeker 
and place-hunter. It must be confessed that the faith faculty 
of the people has been sorely tried in past years. They have 
been betrayed so often that it is little wonder they should be 
skeptical. That brazen-faced and unscrupulous men should 
force their way to the front and intrigue for office is not sur- 
prising in this world of fallen man. That certain moneyed 
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interests should cajole, intimidate, or buy legislators is not 
at all strange. That certain black-hearted bosses should use 
the machinery of government to perpetuate their own power 
and further their own interests is not unexpected. The Judas 
taint is in the blood of our humanity, and there is always an 
Iscariot to betray the sons of men. But that the people should 
be satisfied to have it so; that they should feel no shame in the 
presence of these things; that they should fall into line and 
accept the bosses’ yoke—this passes comprehension. The people 
do not expect an unselfish citizenship on the part of their politi- 
cal leaders; and this means that the people do not expect an 
unselfish citizenship of themselves. This is the most ominous 
sign of the times in American political life. Men do not exp.ct 
an unselfish and disinterested citizenship of themselves or of one 
another; in a word, they have little sense of political obligation 
and public duty. 

As everyone knows, a double standard of morality prevails, 
and men have one kind of right for their personal and family 
lives, and a different kind of right for their political and com- 
mercial lives. All such things as sentiment, conscience, and love 
are ruled out of politics, and we are told that the Decalogue and 
the Sermon on the Mount have nothing to do with a political 
campaign. English history records that Charles I. endeavored 
to save Strafford, his agent, but he wished also to please the 
people, who demanded his death. The good bishops of the 
time solved the king’s perplexity by advising him that “a king 
has two consciences, one public and the other private ; and that 
his public conscience as a king might not only dispense with, 
but oblige him to do, that which was against his conscience as 
a man.” The chancellor of the German empire has lately 
declared: ‘“‘I cannot conduct foreign policy from the point of 
view of pure moral philosophy. It is not ours to ask what is 
right and what is wrong. The politician is no judge of morals ; 
he has solely to maintain the interests and rights of his country.”’ 
Another man, not himself a practical politician, but a political 
philosopher, Professor Willoughby, declares: “It is, in fact, 
quite superfluous to show in this age that from their own inherent 
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nature divine and moral sanctions can have no application to 
political matters.’’ So long as such sentiments prevail in high 
places, it is not surprising that they should appear in low places. 
And so long as such sentiments prevail, whether in high places 
or in low, that long the church of Jesus Christ will have a most 
fiery and relentless mission. 

On many questions of public policy there is a wide and wise 
difference of opinion. Whether the state should own and oper- 
ate all the means of communication and transportation ; whether 
the state should manage and own all natural monopolies — these 
are open and moot questions. But that our city governments 
should do many things that are now done by private individuals 
or are not done at all; that our state governments should assume 
many new functions—all this is pretty well admitted by careful 
and informed thinkers. Yet one hesitates to advocate these 
things for the simple reason that the government is not ready to 
undertake them. Opn all sides we hear the cry that government 
cannot do these things; that government management means 
waste, inefficiency, and corruption; that these things must be 
left to private initiative and control. This is a most pitiful con- 
fession, that the people cannot be trusted; this means that men 
will not put forth their best efforts unless they are motived by 
the hope of private gain; this means that men who are regardful 
of their private interests are indifferent to the public welfare. 
That there is work for the churches to do in creating a sense of 
political obligation must be evident to every right-minded man. 

3. The church must create a conscience that shall move men 
to arise and build a higher and more Christian type of human 
society. Christianity has proved its ability to create the finest 
type of personal piety; it has created the Christian home, one 
of the most splendid achievements; it has created also the 
Christian church, the household of faith and love. No one who 
understands history will be inclined to make light of these great 
gesta Christ. But all these things do not exhaust the Chris- 
tian’s calling. The Christian disciple, in occidental lands at 
least, finds himself a sovereign in a free state, and as a conse- 
quence his conscience is burdened with new obligations, and 
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his will is confronted with new tasks. The Christian spirit is 
now engaged in the work of creating citizens who shall bear the 
burden and heat of the state’s struggle for life and progress. 
Once the Christian ideal created saints who lived withdrawn 
from the world’s trade and politics, with little stake, so far as 
conscience was concerned, in the world’s life. The Christian 


spirit must still create saints, as Professor Nash suggests, but 


these saints must learn to live their deepest and truest life amid 
the masterful organizations of society, and they must learn to 
fulfil the claim of conscience in the wide realms of political and 
social service. 

In our time the power of Christianity is to be proved by its 
ability to create a Christian type of human society. Society as 
it exists today is made up of rich and poor, of cultured and 
ignorant, of the strong and the weak, the competent and quali- 
fied and the defective and delinquent, the saint and the criminal. 
It is not the will of the Father in heaven that one of his little 
ones should perish. It is intolerable to all right religion that 
numbers of people should be miserable and needy while there is 
plenty and to spare in the Father’s house. No one who believes 
in Jesus Christ can believe that it is the will of the heavenly 
Father that one part of the human family shall go hungry and 
destitute while another part is living in luxury and ease. The 
most tragic fact about this poverty and ignorance is not the 
hunger and suffering, though these are sad enough. The sad- 
dest feature about it all is the waste of human life, the fact that 
the wonderful possibilities in these human brothers are never 
unfolded and realized. A social and industrial system in which 
one man controls thousands of lives and is possessed of millions 
of money; in which able-bodied men willing to work walk the 
streets in desperation looking for a job; in which thousands of 
women, owing to oppressive labor and small remuneration, are 
under a continual temptation to barter womanhood for gain; in 
which are tenements not fit for pig-sties where women fight with 
fever, and infants pant for air and wail out their little lives; in 
which the sweater’s den and the grog-shop thrive—such a 
society is very far, indeed, from that order which God wishes 
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and ordains. Contentment with things as they are is treason to 
the divine ideal. To fold our hands and do nothing ourselves 
in. the presence of these things is to doom ourselves to the outer 


darkness and the bottomless pit. 


11l. THE METHOD OF THE CHURCH IN THE MAKING OF CON- 
SCIENCE. 

Every problem is an opportunity. The modern world is full 
of urgent and clamant problems which must be solved, or our 
civilization will pay the forfeit. Every one of these problems 
has a moral and spiritual aspect: at bottom they are all religious 
questions. ‘‘ Omnia exeunt in theologiam.” Hence it is that 
every problem of man and of society vitally concerns the 
church of Jesus Christ. There are four ways in which the 
church may serve the world as the maker of conscience. 

1. The church in its life and order must witness for the 
divine ideal and the divine law. The church is that part of 
God’s universe which has come to self-consciousness and self- 
realization. Hence the church is here to stand forth as the 
living witness for the will and truth of God. And so the church 
is here to interpret God to man, and man to himself. The 
church is here to reveal the ties that bind men together, and to 
be the living witness for the law of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus. 

The church of the living God is a family, and its members 
are all brothers. Out in the world all kinds of divisions and 
rivalries separate men, and the bond of brotherhood is either 
denied or ignored. Men are separated by the barriers of class 
and condition, of wealth and social position, of culture and 
pedigree. Now, right in the midst of all these warring factions 
we find a company of men who by their very organization and 
life witness to the great and vital Christian truth of brotherhood 
and love. The two universal ordinances of the church are per- 
petual witnesses to the unity of mankind. Baptism, on its 
human and social side, is a declaration to the world of the soli- 
darity of the race. ‘‘ For as many of you as were baptized into 
Christ did put on Christ. There can be neither Jew nor Greek ; 
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there can be neither bond nor free; there can be no male and 
female; for ye are all one man in Christ Jesus.’ The Lord’s 
Supper, the other ordinance of the church, is even more plain in 
its testimony. This simple ceremony of breaking bread together 
testifies forever to the precious truth that we are all brothers, 
children of the one heavenly Father. The church is not a com- 
pany of elder brothers to be feasted and petted, but a family 
circle in which the strong tarry for the weak and the highest 
serve the lowest.. At this table prince and peasant are equals, 
the millionaire is the brother of the journeyman, and the scholar 
is the fellow and friend of the laborer. Not always have these 
larger, human, social aspects of these ordinances been recog- 
nized. But these ordinances, rightly understood and fulfilled, 
can do much to witness for God’s order and to create a con- 
science in mankind. 

2. The church in its work of teaching and testimony can do 
much to inform and arouse the conscience. The church must 
make men know what is the good and acceptable and perfect 
will of God; and it must teach men how to apply that knowl- 
edge to everyday life. The church must make men know what 
are the relations in which they should live with one another. It 
must make men know what are the things that mar fellowship 
and hurt society; and it must make men know what are the 
things that promote fellowship and strengthen society. If 
industrial conditions are unjust, unfraternal, and depressing, the 
church must know it and must plead for better conditions. If 
society is divided up into classes and parties, the church must 
know it and must bear witness for fraternity and unity. If the 
rich and powerful oppress and wrong the weak and poor, the 
church must know it and must rebuke the oppressors and must 
right the wrongs. The churches must set their faces like a flint 
against everything that hurts man, that mars fellowship, and 
divides society. The churches must bear unfaltering testimony 
for righteousness and love, for fraternity and justice. 

In the church is the pulpit, the recognized leader and 
teacher of the people. It will probably be admitted by all that 
the preacher is a prophet, and is called to be the representative 
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of God’s order and will. Back of every problem in society is a 
sin of man. The statesman’s skill must ever be supplemented by 
the prophet’s conscience. We must never forget that sin does 
not manifest itself alone in the hearts of men, but that it may 
embody itself in wrong sentiments and unrighteous customs. 
Every age and place has its peculiar sins and needs, and men 
must be convicted of sin along the line of their characteristic 
sinning. The preacher is tempted to deal lightly with these 
popular sins, lest antagonism be aroused and the income of the 
church be affected. Today, as of old, there are men who resent 
the prophet’s stern demand for righteousness and his calm criti- 
cism of their sins. The preacher may discuss forever the sins 
and idolatries of the long-dead Hebrews; but let him seek to 
make his message real and apply the truth of God to the social 
vices and idolatrous practices of his day and community, and at 
once many voices will be heard in protest. Many will affirm, in 
fact, that he is cheapening the gospel in bringing it down to 
date in this real and practical way. The preacher is thus under 
a continual temptation to deal in generalities so vague and 
indefinite that men guilty of all kinds of wrongs escape with 
heart untroubled and conscience unscathed. 

It may be replied that preaching on these things is hazardous. 
That may be; but hazardous to whom? To the preacher? All 
the real hazard to him arises from the fact that he is faithless to 
his trust. To the hearers? Would to God that it were more 
hazardous to those who are guilty of the monstrous wrongs 
which hurt their fellows and hinder the kingdom of God! Put 
Isaiah or Jeremiah, James or John, down in a Christian pulpit in 
a modern city, and what would be the burden of their message ? 
For one thing, be sure they wouid raise their voices like a trum- 
pet and would cast into the face of a dilettante church the lost 
children of the people who curse and sin and die in filthy tene- 
ments paying 20 per cent.; in words that would scorch and burn 
they would arraign some of our social crimes, our industrial 
practices, our political treasons ; they would expose some of our 
modern covenants with death, and would denounce some of our 
agreements with hell. “If I were preaching in Westminster 
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Abbey,” said Coleridge, “I would say nothing about smuggling ; 
but if I were preaching in a village of wreckers on the coast, see 
if I would preach about anything else.” 

The preacher is not here to preach ethics or sociology; he 
is not here to preach on the rights of labor or the rights of capi- 
tal; he has nothing to do with the platforms of parties and the 
programs of reformers. But he is here to witness for righteous- 
ness and love in all the relations of life; he is here to show 
laborers and capitalists that they are brothers and partners; he 
is here to create the conscience which shall make all right laws 
and statutes. He cannot shirk this work and be true to God 
and man. The preacher is not sent to preach sociology and 
ethics; but neither is he sent to preach a creed or a theology. 
But as we insist that the men who are to be the prophets of God 
and the teachers of the people shall know theology, so we must 
insist that these prophets and teachers shall know sociology. 
The preacher has nothing to do with the platforms of parties 
and the programs of reformers; and, as a rule, he weakens his 
influence when he meddles with these things; but he has every- 
thing to do with the conscience that lies back of platforms and 


finds expression in programs. The state is called to give effect 


to public opinion and the social will; the church is called to 
create public opinion and determine the social will. 

3. The church can do much to create a right conscience by 
maintaining a Christian discipline. Thus far in the history of 
the church discipline has been very lax and very partial. Cer- 
tain branches of the church universal have wielded the rod of 
doctrinal discipline; and certain branches have drawn the lines 
of discipline at ritualistic laxity; and still other churches have 
disciplined members for frivolity and worldliness. Thus far in 
the history of the modern church little attention has been paid 
to questions of social injustice, of political unrighteousness, of 
commercial cruelty. These first-named things the churches 
should no doubt have done; but the last-named things they 
should not have left undone. In some churches men are disci- 
plined today for heretical opinions concerning the Scriptures or 
the Trinity; in some other churches men are disciplined for 
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dancing and card-playing. But who ever heard of a church 
member being disciplined for political crookedness and commer- 
cial inhumanity ? The fact is, as everyone knows, some of the 
men guilty of these political treasons and industrial cruelties are 
members of Christian churches in good and regular standing. 
Men are disciplined, and rightly, for drunkenness; but who ever 
heard of a prominent church member being disciplined for gam- 
bling in breadstuffs or corrupting a legislature? A church isa 
company of men and women who have Christ’s passion for 
righteousness and truth. A church that is fulfilling its mission 
in the world is creating a moral and a spiritual atmosphere ; 
that atmosphere must be so intense that the evil-doer will either 
be melted and brought to repentance, or he will be scorched and 
made to exclude himself. In every Christian church there 
ought to be an atmosphere so intense, a sentiment so strong, a 
passion for righteousness sc deep, that the political curruption- 
ist and commercial sharper should be compelled to amend his 
ways or surrender his membership. The church that fails to 
rebuke sin, whether in high or low, whether popular or unpopu- 
lar, fails in its duty to God and to man. ‘Salt is good; but if 
the salt have lost its saltness, wherewith shall it be salted? It 
is thenceforth good for nothing but to be cast out and to be 
trodden under the feet of men.’’ The church must testify as 
did Nathan before David: “Thou art the man.” The church 
must testify as did John the Baptist before King Herod: “It is 
not lawful for thee to have thy brother’s wife.” The church 
must testify as did Paul before Felix when he reasoned of right- 
eousness, temperance, and judgment to come. The church must 
testify as did Ambrose of Milan when he stood before the cathe- 
dral door and drove back the emperor Theodosius when he came 
red-handed from the slaughter of the Thessalonians. The church 
must testify as did Savonarola when he refused to absolve 
Lorenzo de Medici unless he gave up his tyranny and set Flor- 
ence free. Woe to the church that is seeking to keep on good 
terms with an unbelieving world! And woe to the church that 
cries Peace, Peace, when there is no peace! 

4. And last of all, and as the summing up of all, the church 
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must hold up before men the Christian ideal of human life and 
human society. In the book of the Revelation we are given the 
picture of a holy city coming down from God out of heaven, a 
city in which man dwells in perfect peace and security, a city 
into which nothing enters that defiles, that works abomination, 
or makes a lie. What is the meaning of that vision? Are men 
given this vision that they may admire the beauties of the holy 
city, that they may discuss its government and argue about its 
geography? Nay, not so; rather that holy city is the divine 
model after which men are to build these cities on earth. Men 
believe in a holy city, a city of God, into which nothing enters 
that defiles, that works abomination, or makes a lie; a city in 
which man dwells in righteousness and peace ; a city in which all 
are fed and all are blessed. Then it is their business to arise 
and build a city on earth according to the divine pattern; it is 
their business to cast out of the cities of earth the things that 
defile and make a lie; it is their business to build a city that 
shall be the human realization of the divine ideal. 

The Christian ideal fairly and fully commits us to the work 
of creating a higher and diviner type of human society. And 
the mind of Christ calls for a generation of men who will put 
themselves and their profession in pledge in behalf of this higher 
and diviner type of society. Let this Christian ideal be scen in 
all its power and beauty, and several things will follow. For one 
thing, all who call themselves Christians will feel themselves 
and their profession steadily put to shame so long as a single 
wrong tarries in society and a single soul is without true inherit- 
ance in the world. For another thing, the conscience of the 
Christian discipleship will feel itself charged with the welfare of 
the downmost man, and it will find no peace till it has gone forth 
in a missionary effort in his behalf. The Christian’s whole ideal 
and creed is at stake so long as a single soul is ignorant and a 
single corner of society degraded. ‘This is the thing that Chris- 
tianity must do in order to carry off from the great debate of 
comparative religions the prize of the world’s ailegiance.”* Under 
the sway of this Christian ideal men will feel a new responsibility 
for the welfare of the weakest and lowliest man, and they will 


* PROFESSOR Nasi, Ethics and Revelation, p. 167. 
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seek to bring the highest good within the reach of this man, and 
to lift him up into the appreciation of his manhood’s glory. 
Under the sway of this Christian conscience the Christian dis- 
ciple will suffer a new conviction of sin so long as there is an 
unprivileged life in the community. He will feel under obliga- 
tion, not only to help the beaten and incompetent, but also to 
remove the causes which weaken and defeat men. He will feel 
the degradation of the delinquent brother as his own burden and 
shame, and he will see that his own profession is steadily put to 
shame so long as there are delinquent and defective classes. A 
church that is fully conscious of its mission will realize that it is 
called to make and shape the conscience of the community. So 
long as a wrong tarries in the community, so long as stumbling- 
blocks are placed before men, that long the church must search 
men through and through with the merciless fire of self-examina- 
tion. Weare our brother’s keeper, and the conscience of men must 
be charged with the brother’s keeping in all the relations of life. 

The mission of the church is evident; the church’s creden- 
tials are clear; the need of the world is great. Nothing could 
be more weak and pitiful than for the churches to confess that 
whole provinces of life lie beyond their interest. Nothing could 
be more cruel and cowardly than for the churches to say that 
they have no word to offer on the problems which make the 
peril and the opportunity of our time. Nothing could be more 
calamitous and short-sighted than for the churches to leave 
to outsiders, to unbelievers often, the discussion of current 
wrongs and the leadership in moral reform. Not for a moment 
would we have the churches become mere humanitarian and 
reforming agencies. But not for a moment would we have the 
churches neglect this work as beneath their notice. ‘The God 
that answereth by orphanages,” said Mr. Spurgeon to the scoff- 
ers, ‘let him be God.” A religion that is out-humaned by the 
humanitarians is not the religion of the Son of man, The 
churches must enter into the mission of the Son of man: then 
they can go forth to assume the leadership of the social faith 
and to be the maker of the world’s conscience. 

SAMUEL ZANE BATTEN. 

Morristown, N., J. 
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CONTEMPORARY SOCIOLOGY. 


V. SOCIOLOGY AS THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 

Ir is maintained by some that there is nothing new in soci- 
ology; that it is simply a new name for that which has long 
been called the philosophy of history; that human events make 
up its basis of fact; and that the only scientific treatment pos- 
sible is the co-ordination of those facts and the tracing of their 
dependence, their antecedence and sequence—in short, their 
causal relations. Some color is given to this view by Comte’s 
masterly summing up,’ under the head of social dynamics, of 
the course of history through the celebrated “ois ¢tats in the 
fifth and sixth volumes of his Positive Philozophy. Dr. Paul Barth, 
in the suggestive work already referred to, entitled Die Philoso- 
phie der Geschichte als Soctologie, lays stress on this fact, and 
promises in a second part of his work to justify more fully its 
title. But in the first part, devoted to a review of sociological 
literature, he has certainly increased the difficulty of his task 
by enumerating the facts and principles furnished by biology, 
psychology, anthropology, and many other departments widely 
separated from human history. 

Comte was deeply impressed with the necessity of connect- 
ing the events of history together into such a series that their 
future occurrence could be predicted from the past. He says: 


*“These propositions having been laid down as the first principles of social 
dynamics, M. Comte proceeds to verify and apply them by a connected view of uni- 
versal history. This survey nearly fills two large volumes, above a third of the 
work, in all of which there is scarcely a sentence that does not add an idea. We 
regard it as by far his greatest achievement, except his review of the sciences, and in 
some respects more striking even than that. We wish it were practicable in the 
compass of an essay like the present to give even a faint conception of the extraordi- 
nary merits of this historical analysis. It must be read to be appreciated. Whoever 
disbelieves that the philosophy of history can be made a science should suspend his 
judgment until he has read these volumes of M. Comte.”—JoHN STUART MILLI, 
Westminster Review, Vol. LXXXIII (N. S., Vol. XX VII), April 1, 1865, pp. 396, 397; 
Auguste Comte and Positivism (bound with Later Speculations of M. Comte), 1st 
American, from and uniform with 3d London ed. (Philadelphia, 1866), p. 106. 
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It is undeniable ... . that history has not yet ceased to possess an 
essentially literary or descriptive character, and has not acquired a true sci- 
entific character by finally establishing a rational filiation in the succession 
of social events, so as to permit, as in other departments of phenomena, and 
within the general limits imposed by their higher complexity, a certain 
systematic prevision of their further succession.’ 

He does not characterize as philosophy of history the fifth 
and sixth volumes of his Positive Philosophy, but on the title- 
page, and also in the preface of the third volume, of his Positive 
Polity, ‘containing the social dynamics or general treatment of 
human progress,’’ he adds the words: ‘‘Philosophie de l’his- 
toire.”’ But he does not imply that that one volume constitutes 
the whole of sociology. In fact, he always made sociology 
exactly synonymous with ‘social physics,’’ which embraces 
social statics as well as social dynamics, and no one has 
attempted to identify social statics with the philosophy of his- 
tory. Nevertheless, Barth, who is perfectly familiar with Comte, 
says that ‘‘a perfect sociology would be exactly coextensive 
with the philosophy of history; they differ at bottom only in 
name.’’? It is curious that Lilienfeld,3 whose standpoint is 
so strictly biological, should accept this view of Barth, but he 
says that it can only be realized through the application of the 
organic method. He is probably alone in being able to see 
any rational connection between the two methods. Tarde, on 
the other hand, declares that ‘“‘it was not sociology that Comte 
founded; it is a simple philosophy of history that he offers us 
under this name, but admirably drawn up; it is the last word of 
the philosophy of history.”** And De Greef, much to the same 
effect, remarks that “the sociology of Comte does not, properly 
speaking, merit that title; it is rather a philosophy of the his- 
tory of ideas.” 5 All such statements result from the tendency 
to ignore everything else in Comte’s sociology but his histori- 
cal review of human thought through the three stages: theo- 
logical, metaphysical, and positive. These writers forget that 

* Philosophie positive, Vol. 1V, p. 206. * Of. cit., p. 10. 

3Zur Vertheidigung der organischen Methode in der Sociologie (Berlin, 1898), 
p. 31. 

4 Les lois sociales (Paris, 1898), p. 123. 


5 Introduction a la sociologie, premiére partie (Bruxelles et Paris, 1886), p. 226. 
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Comte insisted that sociology was simply the last of a series of 
affiliated sciences, and as such virtually embraced them all. If 
they would read again the fourth volume of the Posttive Pht- 
losophy, ‘‘containing the dogmatic part of social philosophy” 
(see title-page), they would discover how much broader Comte’s 
sociology was than they seem to suppose. 

Tarde has given his idea of the difference between sociology 
and the philosophy of history in the following terms : 

The philosophy of history, as it is understood from Bossuet—so much 
admired by Comte—to Hegel and his French disciples, is wholly different 
from sociology. The latter pretends to formulate laws of formation or 
development applicable to all societies real or possible, considered primarily 
as independent of one another and separately evolving. But the philosophy 
of history relates only to the known societies, indeed, only to the small num- 
ber of these latter that form a continuous chain from Egypt and Chaldea, 
through Greece and Rome, to modern Europe.’ 

It is, of course, natural and proper that sociology should 
deal mainly with the line of leading civilizations and races, 
because these represent the last and highest stages of culture 
and civilization, and present the most complex and difficult 
phenomena for investigation. They also possess a far greater 
practical interest than the outlying and more backward races 
and civilizations. Comte laid stress upon this as the final goal 
of the science, and he did not treat uncivilized and savage 
races, leaving us to infer that his acquaintance with anthro- 
pology was limited. I regard this as one of the great merits of 
his work, because, as was remarked in the first paper of this 
series, the temptation is so strong to permit the treatment of 
the lower races to absorb all attention, and thus narrow soci- 
ology down to mere anthropology. 

Dr. Georg Simmel has also attempted to draw the line 
between sociology and the philosophy of history. He says: 

This special task of sociology must be separated strictly from the philoso- 
phy of history. The philosophy of history seeks to bring historical facts, 
external as well as psychical, in their entirety, under general concepts, by 
virtue of which history may satisfy certain demands, ethical, metaphysical, 
religious, and artistic. In complete opposition to‘this, sociology as a special 


* Revue internationale de sociologie, septitme année, 1899, pp. 456, 457. 
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science, the eventual scope of which I have attempted here to determine, 
restricts itself entirely to the realm of phenomena and their immediate 
psychological explanation.* 

Dr. Ludwig Stein states the distinction as follows: 


Sociology is distinguished from the philosophy of history not less in its 
method than in its aims, by sharply drawn lines. It of course shares with 
the philosophy of history the problem—the development of society —but 
not its methods of solving it. If, for example, the philosophy of history in 
its course thus far has proceeded to construct deductively, sociology seeks first 
to collect together all the empirical facts of social life accessible to scientific 
investigation, and then to sift them in order finally to describe in a logical 
inductive system the totality of all social facts within the range of human 


experience.’ 

Finally might be cited the now somewhat classic reply of Sir 
John Lubbock (Lord Avebury) to the declaration of Fustel de 
Coulanges that sociology is the same thing as history, ‘the 


science of social acts 

I can scarcely think that these two words can be employed as synonyms. 
In some respects history means more than sociology. Accidents, successions, 
dynasties, can scarcely enter into sociology; while the discussion of questions 
concerning education, health, the condition of the poor, and many other cir- 
cumstances that contribute in large measure to the prosperity and well-being 
of mankind, have not formed, so to speak, any part of history, at least down 
to the present time. 

There are then portions of history that do not enter into the domain of 
sociology, and questions of sociology that do not enter into that of history. 
How sad it is that historians have so neglected the social side of history! We 
find pages and even chapters devoted to wars, battles, and struggles for 
power, while the social condition of the people is entirely omitted, or treated 
in a phrase or two. 

It is said: ‘‘ happy is the people that has no history."’ No history? There 
cannot be a people without a history. It may be that history will consist of 
the development and of the quiet and silent growth of a people; but that is 
none the less a history, and it is for this very reason the more instructive and 
the more interesting. 

This might be fittingly supplemented by the comment of 

* Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. V1 (Phila- 
delphia, 1895), p. 419. 

*Die sociale Frage im Lichte der Philosophie (Stuttgart, 1897), p. 24. 


3Annales de l'Institut international de Sociologie, Vol. 1, p.2. Opening address of 


the first president of the institute. 
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M. Alfred Fouillée, another president of the same institute, who 
says: 

Sir John Lubbock is right; only one may say that he himself seems to 
absorb sociology too much in its concrete applications, in what are called 
“social questions,” 2. ¢., in the economic condition of the people. Sociology 
properly so called studies, as we have seen, the laws themselves and the 
ends of life in society, the forms that this life may take on, and the succession 
of these forms. It asks for light from history, from political economy, and 
from jurisprudence, but in order to give it back to them in turn, and espe- 
cially to give them unity of principle, of method, and of aim. Sociology is 
then a science apart; it is no more to be confounded with history than 
mechanics is to be confounded with the description of the various states of 
the heavens at various cosmographic epochs." 


VI. SOCIOLOGY AS THE SPECIAL SOCIAL SCIENCES. 

It is maintained by some that sociology is not a science in 
the proper sense, but simply a term employed to embrace a large 
group of more or less cognate sciences or subjects that are 
separately referred to as special social sciences. On this view 
all of these sciences together constitute sociology, and each of 
them belongs to it, but there is no implication of any organic 
relation among the special social sciences, or of anything in 
sociology that is distinct from them or peculiar to itself. 
Although these various sciences or groups of phenomena are 
admitted to be interrelated in various ways and degrees, there is 
no special way in which they are conceived as related to soci- 
ology, which may be looked upon as merely a mechanical mix- 
ture of them all. We will first inquire what are the principal 
special social sciences thus conceived as together constituting 
sociology. The following enumeration of the so-called special 
social sciences includes such as I have casually noted in the 
course of my reading, and does not pretend to be complete, 
rational, or methodical. The passages have been noted, and the 
references might have been given if their importance had war- 
ranted the space they would occupy. I give the list thus 7 
extenso, merely to show how wide a range has been given to 


sociology by a large number of writers. As will be seen, it 


*Ze mouvement positiviste et la conception sociologigue du monde (Paris, 1896), 


PP. 234, 235. 
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practically covers all science and all knowledge, the particular 


ones omitted merely representing the defectiveness of the record, 
which the reader can doubtless complete. To make this more 
clear I have attempted a rough classification based primarily on 
the accepted order of increasing complexity of the sciences, but 
necessarily losing much of this character when the higher and 
more aberrant groups are reached. Many of the terms used are 
virtually synonymous, but, as some might see differences of 
meaning or application, I give many suchas 1 findthem. Where- 
ever there is a clear subordination it is indicated by indenting 
those that apparently stand under others of the same more 
general group. I have also indicated the synonyms by indent- 
ing them, which will not probably lead to any confusion. 


THE SPECIAL SOCIAL SCIENCES. 


Mathematics. Demology. 
Mechanics. Culturgeschichte. 
Astronomy. Palethnology. 
Geology. Archeology. 
Geography. Anthropometry. 
Political geography. Anthroposociology. 
Social geography. Statistics. 
Physics. Social arithmetic. 
The law of probabilities. Language. 
Chemistry. Linguistics. 
Biology. Philology. 
Anatomy. Science of language. 
Physiology. Semantics. 
Paleontology. Ethics. 
Psychology. Social ethics. 
Social psychology. Deontology (Ludwig Stein). 
Social physics (Quételet’s use of the Customs. 
term). Religion. 
Science of religions. 
Philosophy of religion. 
Comparative religion, 
Theology. 
Philosophy. 
Logic. 


Descriptive sociology. 
Anthropology. 
Criminal anthropology. 
Criminal sociology. 
Ethnography. 
Ethnology. 
Demography. 
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Medicine. International law. 

Medical jurisprudence. Diplomacy. 

Pathology. Civil law. 

Psychiatry. Criminal law. 

Art. Political science. 
Esthetics. Politics. 
Architecture. Philosophy of state. 

History. Legislation. 

History of civilization. Labor legislation. 

Philosophy of history. Civics. 

Economics. Administration. 
Political economy. Finance. 

Jurisprudence, Banking. 

Law. Taxation. 

Comparative law. Pedagogy. 

Philosophy of law. Science. 

Without commenting on this list, with all its crudities and 
even absurdities, it may be frankly admitted that the fields of 
knowledge that it covers embrace practically all that sociology 
can have to deal with. It is obvious that there could be no 
sociology until the greater number of these fields had been cul- 
tivated. It may even be admitted—and I for one would 


strongly insist upon it—that sociology cannot be properly studied 
without a fundamental acquaintance with those more general 
sciences that I have put at the head of the list. And their 


utility for the sociologist increases as the fields grow more com- 
plex, until biology, anthropology, and psychology become abso- 
lutely indispensable. 

What, then, is the relation of the special social sciences to 
sociology ? Schaeffle calls them the building stones out of 
which sociology is constructed. But this is a very rough, if not 
entirely erroneous, comparison. Sociology is not exactly a 
structure built of these materials. It is rather a generalization 
from them all. It abstracts from each all that is common and 
forms a sort of head, to which they constitute, as it were, the 
body and limbs. In short, sociology is an integration or synthe- 
sis of the whole body of social sciences. Wundt has set forth 
this distinction very clearly, referring everything to the special 
social sciences, except the general conceptions and principles 
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of social life.‘ For my own part I prefer to see in the special 
social sciences the data of sociology. They furnish the facts, 
and sociology co-ordinates them. Many of them furnish great 
co-ordinated groups of facts and special laws well established in 
their own domains. Sociology treats these as units, and groups 
these groups into higher and more general conceptions. Soci- 
ology furnishes the highest of all generalizations. It is an 
abstract science, dealing with the laws and principles of all the 
other sciences. It stands at the summit of the hierarchy of the 
sciences, and derives its truths from the entire series with 
increasing directness from physics and chemistry to biology and 
psychology. It can be properly understood only when consid- 
ered from this point of view, and it should not be taught until 
regularly reached in this natural order of the sciences. In 
teaching it, therefore, anthropology and history, psychology and 
biology, and a fortiori the simpler branches of a common educa- 
tion, should be assumed as the necessary preparation supposed 
to have been made. The teacher can then proceed direct to 
principles. Without such preparation he must stop at every 


step and actually teach these ancillary sciences before he can 


begin his instruction in sociology proper. 

I would furthermore accept practically all the disciplines 
enumerated in the list as special social sciences, although their 
relation to sociology is of a widely varying character. There is, 
however, one which many regard as a science co-ordinate with 
sociology, and which the two leading sociologists of the world, 
Comte and Spencer, have actually placed above that science in 
the natural sequence of sciences. I refer, of course, to ethics. 
I have never been able to share this view, and I consider ethics 
rather a typical social science, in so far as it is a science at all. 
In the first place, the ethical idea is essentially and necessarily 
social. It always implies a feeling greature as the recipient 
of the action, whether good or bad. Its basis is sympathy or 
altruism, either of which terms requires at least a duality of 
persons so related or associated as to exert an influence upon 
each other. There can be no sympathy without someone to 


* Logik, zweite Auflage, Bd. II, Abth. II, pp. 438 (footnote), 447. 
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feel with. There can be no altruism without an alter. This 
seems effectually to dispose of Spencer’s claim to a distinct 
science of ethics. In the second place, it is hard to make 
anyone see that Comte’s morale was practically identical with 
sociability, and as such was simply an extension or special 
amplification of his general conception of sociology. But any- 
one who will carefully examine his Politique positive from this 
point of view cannot fail to be struck with this fact. Here we 
find no moralizing, no flourishing of ethical precepts, no horta- 
tory appeals to the moral sense, no laudation of moral conduct ; 
in fact, nothing that at all resembles the current treatises on 
ethics, or ‘“‘moral science,’’ as a code of action designed to 
restrain evil-doing and encourage well-doing. Instead of this 
we find a scientific treatise on the evolution of altruism through 
sociability. It is in its earliest stages that this is most clear, and 
with primitive man, as all know, the ethical sense was confined 
to the nearest of kin. We must come down to very advanced 
nations to find the recognition of any distinct moral obligation 
toward the members of other nations and races. The anthro- 
pologists have clearly seen this, and they have considerable 
difficulty in distinguishing the moral from the social." M. E. 
de Roberty,? one of the most enlightened followers of Comte, 
has ably and fully elaborated this view. It is, in fact, the 
“social consensus” of Comte and the “solidarity” of current 
sociological literature, and it all rests on sociability, or a certain 
mutual interest which the members of society take in one 
another. This is the root of altruism and of all ethics, and is 
an exclusively social sentiment. 

The conception of sociology as consisting of all the special 
social sciences unaccompanied by any idea of their relations is 
of course an extreme one, and could not be entertained by any- 
one who recognized as special social sciences all those enumer- 
ated in the above list. Those who thus think of sociology do 
so in a vague way and have in mind only a few of the related 

*“Ces deux termes sont presque synonymes.”— CH. LETOURNEAU, Revue mensu- 
elle de 1’ Ecole d’ Anthropologie de Paris, Vol. X1, 15 novembre, 1898, p. 339. 


2 Le bien et le mal (Paris, 1896), passim. 
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sciences. Nevertheless the number of such persons is very 
large, while the number of those who think closely and carefully 
on the subject is small. Hence it seemed worth while to devote 
a little space- to this somewhat popular view. It may be well, 
before leaving the subject, to advert to the opposite extreme, 
which is also somewhat prevalent. When any one subject is 
allowed to engross the mind, it is apt to assume undue promi- 
nence and engender extreme views with regard to it. Even 
sociology may become in some minds a sort of fetich. This 
tendency is seen in what may be called the odjecttvation of social 
phenomena. Too much is often made of the social conscious- 
ness, and society itself seems to be conceived by some as a sort 
of independent being or entity. Mr. Spencer did good service 
in checking this tendency by laying special stress on the fact 
that the fundamental distinction between society and an organ- 
ism is that the former is incapable of enjoyment or suffering, and 
exists only for the good of its individual members, each of which 
is thus capable. Attacks on the social order are to be deprecated, 
not because it is possible to hurt the social order as a feeling 
creature, but because any disturbance of the social order reacts 
upon the individual who is a feeling creature. No one has ever, 
to my knowledge, questioned this proposition, and it is really 
little more than a truism. 

Professor Emile Durkheim, of the University of Bordeaux, 
has made the largest claims for sociology as a science sut generts 
and for the fundamental difference between social phenomena 
and those of any other class. His views have been severely 
attacked by Tarde and others, and the discussion has proved 
very fruitful. This is not the place to enter into it, nor do I 
think it worth while to do so at all. There is a basis of truth in 
Durkheim’s position, which is not altogether new. Whether we 
consider the relation of society to its units or of sociology to the 
special social sciences, there can be no doubt that the analogy 
which he uses of a chemical compound as distinguished from a 
mechanical mixture is the most instructive that has been adduced. 
But Spencer used it long ago and in a much broader sense, 
and it had doubtless been used by others before him. Certainly 
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many, including myself, have made much of it for many years. 
I merely mention it here in order to say that this really impor- 
tant question which involves it belongs to a large class and can 
best be treated in another place where it is appropriate to deal 
with all the rest. 

VII. SOCIOLOGY AS THE DESCRIPTION OF SOCIAL FACTS. 

The idea that science consists in the description of facts, or 
in the accumulation of a mass of facts, is a very common one, 
not only as a popular notion, but also among specialists in many 
branches, especially in the field of biology, formerly called 
‘natural history.” In my early botanical experience I was 
impressed with the fact that the botanists I knew cared chiefly 
for collecting all the plants in any locality and making a cata- 
logue of them. That was their idea of botany as a science. 
Things are changed now, and most botanists are more interested 
in the morphological and histological study of plants. But in 
this they often become absorbed in the study of some special 
organ or kind of tissue, and look upon the microscopic observa- 
tion of certain minute structures and their exhaustive descrip- 
tion as constituting the science. It is evidently the same in 
zodlogy. 1 do not say that either of these methods is not scien- 
tific. Both are necessary to the progress of science, but neither 
in and of itself advances science. It is not until some compe- 
tent investigator takes up the isolated results thus attained, and 
brings them together into some orderly connection and con- 
structs some kind of system, that any scientific truth is estab- 
lished. For science does not consist in facts, but in their 
relations, and these can be made known only by reasoning 
about the facts first collected, observed, and described. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that there should be sociolo- 
gists who look upon the collection and description of facts as 
constituting sociology. This would result from the nature of 
the human mind, if there were no other cause. The two oppo- 
site types of mind, the analytic and the synthetic, have been 
described by many philosophers. Naturalists are divided by 
this principle into two opposing camps; for, although all must 
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observe, describe, and classify, the one class, impressed by the 
differences in things and the multiplicity of facts in nature, tend 
to divide and subdivide and multiply species and groups, while 
the other, embarrassed by the resemblances and common char- 
acters that they see among all objects, tend to combine and 
merge their species and groups and reduce their number. The 
former are called “splitters’’ and the latter ‘lumpers,’” and 
these follow each other over every field of science, each undoing 
the work of the other in the matter of classification. To out- 
siders this seems to lead to utter confusion, but in practice it 


really causes little inconvenience. 

Most of the “descriptive sociology”’ that has been done 
and of that which has been recommended properly belongs to 
anthropology, z. e., to ethnography. There it is of the highest 
value to the sociologist as furnishing the data for sociology. 
The plan of monographing the facts of family life of the lower 
classes in civilized society, as pursued by Le Play and his school, 
belongs to sociology, or perhaps to demography. The very 
thought of making it universal or sufficiently extensive to form 
a reliable guide to the sociologist is appalling, and I have yet to 
learn of any important use that sociologists have been able to 
make of the work that has been done thus far. Most of the 
rest of the materials available for sociology are derived from 
history. History is the sociologist’s great storehouse, and it 
cannot be said that the resources are meager. Next to fiction, 
history probably forms the largest department of literature. It 
is, of course, justly charged that history does not furnish all 
that the sociologist demands and requires. This is no modern 
discovery. Condorcet, writing in 1795 or earlier, said: 

Thus far political history, as well as that of philosophy and of science, has 
only been the history of a few men; that which really forms the human spe- 
cies, the mass of families who subsist almost entirely by their labor, has been 
forgotten.* 

The note thus sounded has been re-echoed all through the 
nineteenth century, until the “great-man theory” and histoire- 
bataille have come to describe what has hitherto usually passed 


* Tableau historique des progres de [esprit humain (Paris, 1900), p. 158. 
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for history. But in its stead has arisen the “ historical school” 
of economists, and no one can deny that this school is furnish- 
ing the real materials for sociology, so far as they can be gleaned 
from history and literature. Sociologists are already using them, 
and will use them more and more. I have sometimes thought 
that more could be extracted from literature than is commonly 
supposed. If sociologists would go about it in some such way 
as Mr. Spencer accomplished his Descriptive Sociology, important 
results could be attained. If the early literature, like that of 
Greece and Rome, of India, Egypt, Persia, Syria, and China, 
could be thoroughly sifted for social facts, the labor, though great, 
would be well repaid. Such writers did not intentionally inform 
the world as to the industrial, economic, and social condition of 
the ages and countries in which they lived and wrote, but on 
every page occur words that are full of meaning for the sociclo- 
gist who will carefully weigh them and learn what they imply. 
The same would be true of the sagas and numerous traditional 
poems that have come down to us, such as the Nidelungen Lied, 
the Ossian Tales, the Kalevala, and the Heliand, as well as the 
oriental Mahabharata and Shah-Namah, the Indian Vedas, the 
Persian Avesta, and other sacred books. Some praiseworthy 
attempts in this general direction have already been made, such, 
for example, as De Greef’s Croyances et doctrines politiques and 
Transformisme social, and Coste’s Expérience des peuples et les 
prévisions qu'elle autorise. 

M. René Worms has proposed a form of descriptive soci- 
ology which is an advance upon that of Herbert Spencer." It 
relates to advanced societies as well as to the uncivilized races, 
and looks to the present as well as to the past. It thus leads 
naturally to the next stage in the study of society, which he 
properly calls comparative sociology. 

The next great reservoir of social facts, after ethnography 
and history, is statistics. This branch is being pushed with 
great energy, and often has the resources of great states behind 
it. It only needs to be wisely directed, and it will prove of 
inestimable value to the sociologist. 


* Revue internationale de soctologie, Vol. 1 (Paris, 1893), pp. 9 ff. 
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But there is still another source of social facts, as yet with- 
out a name, but always taken into account, and which is perhaps 
of more value to the sociologist than any of the foregoing. 
This is the sociologist’s own social environment. If he would 
only recognize it, the facts he is seeking lie all about him. 
From birth to death he is literally bathed in a social medium 
and breathes a social atmosphere. In some respects sociology 
is at a disadvantage in having men for its subjects. It has some 
difficulty in collecting specimens, and more in taking them to 
pieces for analysis, though even these things are accomplished ; 
but it has this great advantage that it never lacks for material. 
It does not have to go in search of subjects for study. On 
every hand they are always present. Neither are they shy or 
wild, so that it is necessary to trap or shoot them in order to 
get near enough to them to make close observations. Orni- 
thologists and other zodlogists often strive to conceal them- 
selves and bait their birds and animals, so that they can be 
observed in their natural condition, or they employ the field- 
glass to bring them nearer to them, but this is attended with 
great difficulties and requires patience and skill. But the soci- 
ologist can always observe men from as close range as he 
pleases, and see them acting naturally and without fear or 
constraint. 

No sociologist realizes how much use he unconsciously 
makes of his social environment. He not only studies the 
objects and the facts and phenomena of society in this way, but 
he is able to study the laws and principles of social life, and 
work out the finest theories of social action in the highest 
domains of psychic and spiritual activity. Kant, who never 
quitted Kénigsberg, could probe to the bottom the deepest 
problems of thought and conduct. A sociologist scarcely need 
travel to prosecute his researches. With a library of books he 
can learn what men have done in the past. His newspaper tells 
him what they are doing at present in all parts of the world. 
In his family, neighborhood, town, or city he daily meets man, 
and he has learned that men are fundamentally alike the world 
over and in all ages. It is, of course, better that he travel, and 
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the more the better, provided he do not subordinate his reflect- 
ive to his perceptive faculties. But sociology may almost be 
made a closet study, and the sociologist may study society in 
narrow surroundings, just as some truly great naturalists have 
practically spent their lives in their cabinets. 

Sociology, therefore, in its more restricted and proper sense, 
is of all sciences perhaps the least to be regarded as a descrip- 
tive science. This is not because it ignores facts. It uses far 
more facts than any other science. But it is because its facts 
are supplied by other ancillary special social sciences—ethnog- 
raphy, demography, history, statistics, and the ever-present 
social environment, which might be called mesography when it is 
observed, recorded, and utilized by the sociologist. It is the 
special province of the sociologist to use these multitudinous 
resources and materials, and to construct the social system. It 
is induction on a vast scale, accompanied, as all induction always 
is, by sound deduction, or reasoning and interpretation. It is an 
abstract science in one sense, but not in the sense of dispensing 
with concrete facts, since all its results are derived from the 
study of concrete facts and of the relations that subsist among 
them. M. de Roberty holds that sociology is essentially a 
descriptive science, while at the same time claiming that it is an 
abstract science. Iam unable to understand this, as it seems 
rather to be a contradiction of terms. He must use both words 
in some special sense peculiar to his own philosophy, with which 
in its main aspects I find myself in full accord. But here I 
would agree with Cosentini that “to stop at the descriptive 
stage is to condemn the science to remaining in a rudimentary 
state.””* Sociology is an organizing, generalizing, co-ordinating 
science, calculated to extract social truths from social facts. 
Facts, in and of themselves, are of little value, and may 
even impede the progress of science. ‘Though there must be 
data before there can be generalization, yet ungeneralized data, 
accumulated in excess, are impediments to generalization.”’* But 
observation and reasoning must always be combined in order to 

* Revue internationale de sociologie, June, 1898, p. 432. 


? HERBERT SPENCER, Zhe Study of Sociology, p. 267. 
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be fruitful. ‘‘ Gedanken ohne Inhalt sind leer; Anschauungen ohne 
Begriffe sind blind.” * “Il n’existe aucune séparation absolue entre 
observer et raisonner.”? ‘In the scientific world the accumulation 
of facts has outstripped the work of valid generalization. For 
while men of moderate ability can observe, experiment, and 
multiply details in special departments, it requires men of 
breadth to arrange them into groups, to educe principles, and 
arrive at comprehensive laws.”’ 3 

But the facts that the sociologist is to use should be verified 
and ascertained to be true and reliable; otherwise, no one need 
be told, they are worse than no facts at all. The unreliability of 
the accounts of travelers among uncivilized races of men has 
been emphasized again and again. Condorcet,a little later on 
in the same passage that I have quoted, refers to it and gives 
most of the reasons why it is so. How much of Spencer’s 
Descriptive Sociology can be depended upon? One would sup- 
pose that accounts of civilized peoples given by persons from 
other civilized countries who go among them would contain no 
serious error. Yet everybody knows that this is not the case. 
Only such exceptional observers as de Tocqueville or James 
Bryce have ever accurately described American affairs. I have 
recently had this fact forcibly brought home to me in reading 
Vaccaro’s Bases sociologiques du droit et de l'état, a work that con- 
tains much that is of the highest value to the sociologist. But 
toward the close the author essays to support his conclusions by 
appealing to facts, and lays several countries under contribution, 
and especially the United States. Nearly every statement in his 
chapter on democracy in America (pp. 409—26)is false in fact, and 
a large part of the chapter is stupid and ridiculous. I am no apolo- 
gist of the political system of this country, and any American 
sociologist could have furnished him with facts that no one could 
challenge, better adapted to sustain his contention than the false 
statements he makes. After reading this, my faith in all accounts 
of foreign countries of which I have no personal knowledge was 


*Kant, Avitik der reinen Vernunft, ed. Hartenstein (Leipzig, 1868), p. 82. 


*AuGUSTE CoMTE, Politigue positive, Vol. 1, p. 500. 
3E. L. Youmans, Popular Science Monthly, November, 1874, Vol. VI, p. 44. 
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completely shaken. Ifan Italian (ora Frenchman, for it is such a 
person whom he so unquestioningly quotes) cannot give a more 
correct account of what is going onin America than what we have 
here,how much dependence can we place in what we are told about 
China or Japan, or India? And if it is so difficult to observe con- 
temporary social phenomena, what shall we say of phenomena of 
past ages as embodied in human history? Are the social facts 
that the sociologist can command sufficiently reliable to be 
trusted and built upon? And, if not, what criterion of truth shall 
we apply to our materials? Of course, we should verify them if 
possible, but in the majority of cases it is not possible. The 
only test in such cases, if they are to be used at all, seems to be 
their inherent reasonableness. If they are at all anomalous or 
contrary to what we know of the laws governing human action 
and human thought, they are to be doubted and rejected. But 
this knowledge of ‘‘human nature” we derive mainly from the 
social environment, so that ethnography, demography, history, 
and even statistics must be made to square with the teachings of 
social mesography. It is, I repeat, truth rather than fact that is 
demanded. Ina certain sense, fiction is more reliable than his- 
tory. If the author of a work of fiction is a true artist, he sees 
certain great social truths and proceeds to bring them out in the 
strongest possible light. He does not pretend that his facts are 
true. He realizes, as does the reader, that it is of no conse- 
quence whether such and such characters, with the names he 
gives them, really lived or not, or whether the particular events, 
so graphically described, actually took place. No one supposes 
that they did. I have known narrow-minded people who con- 
demned all fiction as a bundle of lies. But the world has always 
recognized that the accurate portrayal of human life and charac- 
ter is truth, and that names and events are of no consequence. 
The general conclusion under this head is that sociology does 
not consist in the description of social facts, which belongs to 
subordinate sciences; that it is not a descriptive science, but a 
constructive science ; that its method is not chiefly analytic, but 
synthetic. At the same time it must not be forgotten that all 
relations are either between primary concrete facts or else between 
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other such relations, so that it is never safe to take a new step in 
generalization until every previous step in the series of combina- 
tions upon which it rests has been thoroughly tested. 


VIII. SOCIOLOGY AS ASSOCIATION, 


By omitting the word “human” I make this conception 
broad enough to include what has been called animal sociology, 
upon which many so strongly insist. I have no objection to the 
expression except as tending to confound what seem to me to 
be two generically distinct things. M. Espinas has done most 
excellent service in bringing together into a compact form the 
numerous facts recorded in many obscure places by naturalists 
in all departments bearing upon animal association. He has also 
added much from his own observation, and he has enriched his 
work by an introduction dealing with the broadest aspects of the 
subject, including its relation to human association. The treat- 
ment is of the most enlightened character, and its author cannot 
be classed among those who maintain that there is a regular 
gradation or series of very short steps leading all the way from 
the lowest colonies or chains of animals to the highest human 
societies. Hobbes naturally denied all similarity between animal 
and human societies. Comte sawthe resemblance, but said that 
animal operations were purely statical, while those of men were 
also dynamic.*. Espinas shows howthis is.? The real distinc- 
tion is that animals do not transform the environment in a perma- 
nent way in their own interest. This subject is too large to be 
discussed here, but the basis of it all is the difference between 
instinct and reason. Even if we admit with Espinas, and indeed 
most clear thinkers, that instinct has the germs of reason at its 
base, still, for all practical purposes, and in their general results, 
they must be regarded as distinct; hence the fundamental dis- 
tinction between human and animal societies. 

Next as to the principles upon which association rests. 
There are a number of them, some merely biological, as in the 
transition from the Protozoa to the Metazoa, the laws of seg- 
"Philosophie positive, Vol. IV, p. 313- 

* Soctétés animales, 2° édition (Paris, 1878), pp. 442, 443. 
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mentation, and the entire philosophy of the composite animal 
body. These we need not discuss. The association of the 
higher organisms takes place under psychic laws. The phe- 
nomena are complex, but there are two principal causes, the one 
connected with feeling, the other with reason; but these usually 
or always work together, and can be separated only in thought 
for purposes of analysis. These principles are, respectively, the 
consciousness of kind and the survival of the social. 

Consciousness of kind.—\ adopt Professor Giddings’s phrase as 
probably the clearest and most euphonious, at least in the Eng- 
lish language, that has been proposed. The conception is a 
very old one, and perhaps I cannot better illustrate it than by 
quoting a few of the authors who have given more or less dis- 
tinct expression to it. It means that there is a natural bond 
that draws like toward like. The Greeks were well aware of 
this, but neither had they failed to discover that there is also a 
mysterious charm that mutually attracts the unlike, and they 
discussed both these facts. The attraction of unlikes they could 
not, of course, understand, because it required a knowledge of 
hereditary intercrossing aided by natural selection to explain it. 
But the more common fact of the mutual attraction of the simi- 
lar seemed natural, and Aristotle mentions it.'. Such old adages 
as, ‘‘ Birds of a feather flock together,” and ‘Like seeks like,” 
have come down to us from antiquity. That galaxy of contem- 
poraries of the eighteenth century, Hume, Ferguson, and Adam 
Smith, were all interested in this and kindred questions, and 
Professor Giddings, in the preface to the third edition of his 
Principles of Sociology (p. x), admits that he derived the sugges- 
tion that grew into the conception of the consciousness of kind 
from Smith’s Theory of the Moral Sentiments. Hume has put him- 
self still more clearly on record as follows: 

In all creatures, that prey not upon others, and are not agitated with 
violent passions, there appears a remarkable desire of company, which asso- 


ciates them together, without any advantages they can ever propose to reap 
from their union. This is still more conspicuous in man, as being the 


Nichomachean Ethics, Book VIII, chap. i rdv rov Suowr, cal 
worl 
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creature of the universe, who has the most ardent desire of society, and is 
fitted for it by the most advantages." 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his Soctal Statics, published in 1850, 
calls attention to Adam Smith’s treatment of this subject in his 
Theory of the Moral Sentiments, and says: 

It is the aim of that work to show that the proper regulation of our con- 
duct to one another is secured by means of a faculty whose function it is to 
excitetin each being the emotions displayed by surrounding ones—a faculty 
which awakens a like state of sentiment, or, as he terms it, ‘‘a fellow- 
feeling with the passion of others’’—the faculty, in short, which we com- 
monly call Sympathy.? 

Considerable more to the same general effect occurs in the 
closing chapter of the work entitled General Considerations. In 
the second volume of his Principles of Psychology he returns to 
the subject and says: 

Sociality having thus commenced, and survival ef the fittest tending 
ever to maintain and increase it, it will be further strengthened by the 
inherited effects of habit. The perception of kindred beings, perpetually 
seen, heard, and smelt, will come to form a predominant part of conscious- 
ness—so predominant a part that absence of it will inevitably cause dis- 
comfort. .. . . Without further evidence we may safely infer that among 
creatures led step by step into gregariousness, there will little by little be estab- 
lished a pleasure in being together—a pleasure in the consciousness of one 
another's presence—a pleasure simpler than, and quite distinct from, those 
higher ones which it makes possible.3 

M. Alfred Espinas, in his classical work on Ammal Socteties, 
originally prepared as his doctor’s thesis, the first edition of 
which appeared in 1877, after having suffered badly at the hands 
of his inappreciative judges, had to meet this question on the 
threshold of his studies, and he has expressed himself very fully 

in numerous passages. I possess the second edition of 1878, 
received from the author’s hand and now very rare, in which 

the highly philosophical and critical introduction, suppressed in 
the first edition, is restored, and from which the following quota- 
tions are taken. Ina footnote on p. 173 he says: 

*Davip HuME, A Treatise of Human Nature, edited by F. H. Green and T. H. 
Grose (London, 1898), Vol. II, p. 150. 

? Social Statics Abridged and Revised, etc. (New York, 1892), p. 49. 


3 Principles of Psychology, Vol. 11 (New York, 1873), p. 561. 
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it will be seen that we shall distinguish later on two principal causes that 
co-operate in the formation of societies: interest or utility more or less 
clearly felt, z, ¢., the instinct of self-preservation on the one hand, and on the 
other sympathy. Here, in accidental societies, it is interest which seems to 
play the preponderant réle; sympathy only consolidates the bonds which it 
has established. It also prevents societies from being formed among all 
kinds of creatures. Only those unite in a close and permanent way, among 
those who have an interest in doing so, that are capable of experiencing 
sympathy for one another. Otherwise we should see the strangest associa- 
tions. 

As regards normal societies, among animals of the same species, we have 
thought it necessary to give the first place to sympathy in the explanations 
that we have attempted, admitting the instinct of preservation only as an ele- 
ment that consolidates them. Indeed, sympathy has no other raison d’étre 
than its future utility, although unknown to the beings that feel themselves 


thus drawn toward one another. 

He uses the term “peuplade’’ for the fully formed social 
group of animals, and says (p. 470): 

The true unit (¢/ément) of the peuplade is the individual ; and the love of 


a creature for its fellow-creatures (semd/ab/es) because they are such, or sym- 
pathy, is here the source of the collective consciousness. 

On p. 475 he says: 

It is then a pleasure for any living creature to have present around it 
creatures similar to itself, and this pleasure frequently felt cannot fail to 
create a need. 

Again, on p. 545 he remarks: 

But to love one another in their own image is to love all those who bear 
it, all those at least in which it can be recognized; all the members of the 
peuplade then form a part of the ego (moz) of each one, or, rather, there is no 
distinct me for them, there is only an ws. Thus the evolution of the social 
sentiments is essentially a gradual transformation of egoism into altruism, or 
of the love of me into the love of us. 

“L’attraction du méme au méme”’ is one of M. Espinas’s 
favorite expressions. As it was he, in collaboration with M. Th. 
Ribot, who translated the Principles of Psychology into French, he 
was of course thoroughly imbued with Mr. Spencer's ideas. 

Mr. Walter Bagehot’s definition of a nation is quite @ propos 
of the present discussion. It is as follows: 


A nation means a /e [italics his] body of men, because of that likeness 
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capable of acting together, and because of that likeness inclined to obey 
similar rules.* 

Gumplowicz clearly recognized the sentiment in his Struggle 
of Races, but he regarded it as derivative or acquired as a product 
of the struggle. He says of it as the basis of his Syngenism: 

What now can be the cause of syngenism as an objective phenomenon 
that meets us in life and in history? Evidently only a feeling on the part of 
the individuals by virtue of which they feel themselves more strongly drawn 
and more closely attached to one group of men than to other groups of men.? 

From the above citations, which it would be easy to multiply, 
it must be apparent that ‘consciousness of kind”’ is an old and 
familiar conception, and has only gained at Professor Giddings’s 
hands a certain precision due to a euphonious expression, the 
distinctive character of which, however, is lost by translation 
into any other language. The German Gattungsbewusstsein, Gat- 
tungsempfindung, are like other German agglutinations, while the 
French conscience d'espéce, conscience de l’espéce, are wholly char- 
acterless. Tarde endeavors to identify it with esprit de corps, 
which would be equally euphonious with ‘consciousness of kind,” 
but that phrase has acquired a somewhat different and less 
special meaning. 

Professor Giddings first employed this phrase in 1895, pre- 
ceded by a sort of definition. He said: 

I have hever thought or spoken of mere physical contact, hostile or 
friendly, as constituting association or a society. It is association zf and only 
tf accompanied by a consciousness on the part of eagh of the creatures impli- 
cated that the creatures with which it comes in contact are like itself. This 
consciousness of kind is the elementary, the generic social fact; it is sym- 
pathy, fellow feeling in the literal as distinguished from the popular sense of 
the word. 

* Physics and Politics, etc. (New York, 1877), p. 21. 

* Der Rassenkampf (Innsbruck, 1883), p. 244. 

3“ L’Esprit de Groupe,” Archives d’ Anthropologie criminelle, Vol. XV, January 
15, 1900, p. 5. 

4 Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. V, March, 
1895, p. 750. The fact that he did not here italicize the phrase “consciousness of 
kind,” as he did most of the previous rather awkward sentence, shows that he was not 
at the time impressed with the great importance which he later attached to it. It was 
only after others, on account of its terseness and agreeable cadence, had emphasized 
it, that he put it forward as the basis of a system of sociology. 
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In his principal work, which appeared a year later, he calls 


this a “sociological postulate,” and states it as follows: 


The original and elementary subjective fact in society is the comsctousness 
of kind. By this term I mean a state of consciousness in which any being, 
whether low or high in the scale of life, recognizes another conscious being as 
of like kind with itself." 

In his Elements of Sociology, 1898, he endeavors to work this 
conception up into a system capable of being taught to classes, 
making much use of the term ‘“‘like-mindedness.” In a recent 
article? he has condensed the principles of his system into ten 
propositions. In October, 1901, appeared his /nductive Sociology, 
well described by its secondary title as ‘‘A Syllabus of Methods, 
Analyses and Classifications, and Provisionally Formulated 
Laws.” It scarcely goes beyond the consciousness of kind, but 
is characterized by extensive, I had almost said offensive, 
schematization. 

The importance, however, of this conception cannot be gain- 
said, and even if Professor Giddings has not added anything to 
what has been said by others (which I am far from asserting), 
he has at least done good service in reviving the discussion 
of it, and especially of transferring the field of this discussion 
from morals and biology to sociology, where it properly belongs. 

Survival of the social_—\f the unconscious principle of asso- 
ciation connected with feeling can be designated consciousness 
of kind, the conscious principle of association connected with 
reason may be called the survival of the social. The one yields 
individual satisfaction, the other race safety. It would probably 
be correct to say, so far at least as human society is concerned, 
that society is the result of a recognition of tts advantageousness. 
But the principle of advantage in biology has led to associa- 
tion in the animal world according to a well-understood law 
that natural selection unconsciously accomplishes results similar 
to or identical with those accomplished by reason on the human 
plane. 

There would naturally arise at this point the old question as 

* The Principles of Sociology, etc. (New York, 1896), p. 17. 


*/nternational Monthly, Vol. 11, November, 1900, pp. 553, 554- 
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to whether man is by nature a social being. It is a true social 
antinomy in the Kantian sense that both sides can be proved 
to the satisfaction of some, but, as in the four classical antino- 
mies, the antithesis gains in favor in the light of scientific 
investigation. The affirmative or dogmatic side of the ques- 
tion is the one that commends itself to superficial observation 
as well as to the supposed honor of the race, and both these 
considerations win the mass. The opposite seems false because 
the men we know are in a sense social, and, besides, it would be 
a humiliating admission to acknowledge that man is naturally 
unsocial; neither of which reasons is a legitimate argument. I 
will not fatigue the reader either with Aristotle’s E@ov rodutiKor, 
on the one hand, nor with Hobbes’s de//um omnium contra omnes 
on the other, but, coming down to more modern times, I shall 
give a few typical examples of the reasoning on both sides 
Comte, for example, speaks of 

the essentially spontaneous sociability of the human species, by virtue of an 
instinctive leaning (enchant) toward a life in common, independently of all 
personal calculation, and often in spite of the strongest individual interests. 

Darwin devotes a section to ‘‘Man as a Social Animal,” 
beginning with the statement that “most persons admit that 
man is a social being.” He also says: “Judging from the 
analogy of the greater number of the Quadrumana, it is prob- 
able that the early ape-like progenitors of man were likewise 
social.” And he wisely adds: “but this is not of much impor- 
tance for us.” 

We may, therefore, dismiss the thesis of this antinomy as 
established, if stated in this form: Man zs a social being. But 
this does not preclude our inquiring whether man always was a 
social being, and, if not, how he became so. It also leaves open 
the definition of the term “ social ’’ thus used. We saw that the 
consciousness of kind led to a form of sociability, but here it is 
limited to the “kind.” Toward any other “kind” this attrac- 
tion becomes repulsion and love becomes hate. It is known 
that very slight race differences are sufficient to make all this 
* Philosophie positive, Vol. 1V, p. 386. 

? Descent of Man, Vol. 1 (New York, 1871), p. 81. 
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difference in the sentiment, and even sections of the same race, 
gens, or clan that split off from the parent stock may become 
objects of mutual detestation and permanent hostility. Con- 
sciousness of kind, therefore, can only unite very small groups, 
such as hordes or clans. For that wider sociability that belongs 
to developed races some other principle is required. The subject 
will be touched upon under another head. We will restrict it 
here to the simple question as to the advantageousness of asso- 
ciation. 

In the first place, Aristotle himself did not maintain that 
man was naturally social, and attributed his sociality largely to 
language.’ But that is little to our purpose. Herbert Spencer, 
speaking of the laws of multiplication and the antagonism 
between what he calls individuation and genesis, says: “It 
forced men into the social state; made social organization inevi- 
table; and has developed the social sentiments.”? He also 
speaks of man as “‘ forced, by increase of numbers, to live more 
and more in presence of his fellows,” 3 and further says: 


As fast as the social state establishes itself, the preservation of the 
society becomes a means of preserving its units. Living together arose 
because, on the average, it proved more advantageous to each than living 
apart; and this implies that maintenance of combination is maintenance of 
the conditions to more satisfactory living than the combined persons would 
otherwise have. Hence, social self-preservation becomes a proximate aim, 
taking precedence of the ultimate aim, individual self-preservation.‘ 

Finally, in one short sentence he sums up both these motives 
to sociability by saying: ‘‘ Though mere love of companionship 
prompts primitive men to live in groups, yet the chief prompter 
is experience of the advantages to be derived from co-opera- 
tion.” 5 

Bagehot gives expression to the same truth, all the more 
instructive because of the different point of view, when he says: 


* Politics, 1, 1, 9. 
2 Principles of Biology, Vol. 11 (New York, 1873), p. 506 (§ 376). 
3 Data of Ethics (New York, 1879), p. 20 (§ 7). 4 OP. cit., p. 134. 


5 Contemporary Review, Vol. XLVI, July, 1884, p. 41. Reprinted in Zhe Man 
versus the State, appended to Social Statics Abridged and Revised (New York, 1892), 
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What makes one tribe — one incipient tribe, one bit of a tribe — to dif- 
fer from another is their relative faculty of coherence. The slightest symp- 
tom of legal development, the least indication of military bond, is then 
enough to turn the scale. The compact tribes win, and the compact tribes 
are the tamest. Civilization begins, because the beginning of civilization is 
a military advantage.’ 

Galton says : 

We may reckon upon the advent of a time when civilization, which is 
now sparse and feeble and far more superficial than it is vaunted to be, shall 
overspread the globe. Ultimately it is sure to do so, because civilization is 
the necessary fruit of high intelligence when found in a social animal, and 
there is no plainer lesson to be read off the face of Nature than that the 
result of the operation of her laws is to evoke intelligence in connection with 
sociability. Intelligence is as much an advantage to an animal as physical 
strength or any other natural gift, and therefore, out of two varieties of any 
race of animal who are equally endowed in other respects, the most intelli- 
gent variety is sure to prevail in the battle of life. Similarly, among intelli- 
gene animals, the most social race is sure to prevail, other qualities being 
equal.? 

Darwin gave numerous illustrations of this in many of his 
works, as did also M. Edmond Perrier in his book entitled Ze 
rile de l'association dans le régne animal et chez les peuplades primi- 
tives. M. Espinas has done the same, and he remarks on the 
general subject : 

There is no need of invoking here the seeking of an advantage for the 
group, as we have just seen that in the greater nimber sympathetic instincts 
are acquired in view of an ulterior utility, of a specific progress, and that 
social animals have no suspicion of the part that nature is playing for the 
good of the race in a more or less remote future.3 


The principle of the survival of the social, whether in ani- 
mals or men, was clearly seen by Darwin, who says that “ with 
those animals which were benefited by living in close association, 
the individuals which took the greatest pleasure in society would 


best escape various dangers; while those that cared least for 
their comrades and lived solitary would perish in greater num- 
bers.’ Many will recall the brilliant series of articles on 


‘Mutual Aid among Animals, Savages, etc.,’”’ by Prince 
* Physics and Politics, p. §2. 2 Hereditary Genius, etc. (London, 1892), p. 325. 
3 Soctétés animales, 2° édition (Paris, 1878), p. 557. 


4 Descent of Man (New York, 1871), Vol. J, p. 77. 
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Krapotkin, published some years ago in the Nineteenth Century 
(Vols. XXVIII, XXIX, 1890, 1891), in which he brings out this 
principle more forcibly perhaps than has been done by any 
other writer. He concludes that “under amy circumstances 
sociability is the greatest advantage in the struggle for life. 
. The fittest are thus the most sociable animals, and soci- 
ability appears as the chief factor in evolution” (Vol. XXVIII, 
p. 711). Of course, as Spencer has pointed out, this is not true 
of all animals and not generally true of predatory animals, 
though even here, as in the case of wolves, the advantages of 
co-operation lead them to live more or less in packs. 

With regard to man, Topinard says that “his reason causes 
him constantly to vacillate between two tendencies: the one of 
associating with his fellows for the advantage which he expects 
to derive therefrom, and the other of entirely dispensing with 
them, of eliminating their competition.”* And Professor Loria 
remarks: 

Now, whoever applies to sociology the results of biologic and anthropo- 
logic science, as reorganized by Darwin, must necessarily consider the social 
aggregate as an eminently utilitarian institution, intended to secure the wel- 
fare and defense of the individual against untoward influences from without. 
Hence, of two species, one of which is socially organized and the other not, 
the former has a much greater chance of winning in the struggie for exist- 
ence; hence, also, in the course of time only the socially organized species 
survive, while the others, by a fatal law, perish; in this way social organiza- 
tion becomes the universal law of beings.? 


On the question of the advantageousness of association there 


is practical unanimity, and therefore we need not go farther with 


it. But it does not seem to be perceived that it is the result, 
like all other steps in development, of a struggle, of opposition 
coming from the inner nature of man. The biologists see this 
in animals, and Topinard, in the passage above quoted, predi- 
cates it also of the human species, but those, like Comte and 
Schaeffle,3 who insist that man is by nature a social being, forget 


* The Monist, Vol. VII, July, 1897, p. 512; Sctence and Faith (Chicago, 1899), 
p. 149. 

2 American Anthropologist, N. S., Vol. I, p. 284. 

3“* Vom ersten Anfang ist der Mensch Socialwesen, seine Existenz ist Sein in der 
Gemeinschaft.”—Bau und Leben des socialen Korpers, zweite Auflage (Tiibingen, 1896), 
Vol. [, p. 235. 
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or do not perceive that this struggle and final development 
imply a primarily anti-social nature, and that it is only advantage 
that secures the triumph of association, either through the sur- 
vival of the fittest and elimination of the unsocial, or else by a 
greater or less degree of direct rational perception of this advan- 
tage and the growing power of interest to overcome innate 
aversion. 

In view of all this it is interesting to note that Immanuel 
Kant, the ‘‘ Alleszermalmer,”’ in that important little book* which 
it is so difficult now to consult, although it has been translated 
into both English and French, clearly saw this primordial dual- 
ism, which he calls the antagonism of the capacities for social 
organization. He says: 

By antagonism of this kind I mean the wmsocial sociality of man; that is, 
a tendency to enter the social state combined with a perpetual resistance to 
that tendency which is continually threatening to dissolve it. Man has gre- 
garious inclinations, feeling himself in the social state more than man by 
means of the development thus given to his natural tendencies. But he has 
also strong anti-gregarious inclinations prompting him to insulate himself, 
which arise out of the unsocial desire (existing concurrently with his social 
propensities) to force all things into compliance with his own humor; a pro- 
pensity to which he naturally anticipates resistance from his consciousness of 
a similar spirit of resistance to others existing in himself. Now this resist- 
ance it is which awakens all the powers of man, drives him to master his 
propensity to indolence, and in the shape of ambition —love of honor—or 
avarice impels him to procure distinction for himself amongst his fellows. In 
this way arise the first steps from the savage state to the state of culture, 
which consists peculiarly in the social worth of man: talents of every kind 
are now unfolded, taste formed, and by gradual increase of light a prepara- 
tion is made for such a mode of thinking as is capable of converting the rude 
natural tendency to moral distinctions into determinate practical principles, 
and finally of exalting a social concert that had been pathologically extorted 
from the mere necessities of situation into a moral union founded on the 
reasonable choice. But for these anti-social propensities, so unamiable in 
themselves, which gave birth to that resistance which every man meets with 
in his own self-interested pretensions, an Arcadian life would arise of perfect 
harmony and mutual love such as must suffocate and stifle all talents in their 
very germs.’ 

* [dee su einer allegemeinen Geschichte in weltbirgerlichen Absichi, 1784. 

? DE QUINCEY’s translation in the London Magazine for October, 1824, Vol. X, p. 
387, under the title : “Idea of a Universal History on a Cosmopolitical Plan.” The 
paper is contained also in all editions of DE QuINCEY’s Collected Essays. 
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This remarkable passage does credit even to the brain of a 
Kant. It shows an insight into the nature of man which is 
almost prophetic and which has not usually been displayed 
either by the old philosophers or by the modern psychologists. 
It is an entirely different conception from that of Hobbes and 
much nearer to the truth. Only a few late writers have partially 
perceived it. M. Fouillée, for example, remarks : 

The social state is the ezd toward which the world seems to be naturally 
tending, without this end being imposed from without. . . . . The world might 
be defined as an organism which tends to become conscious and voluntary, a 
republic which tends to realize itself through its ownidea. . . . . Sociology can 
furnish, as we see, a particular representation of the universe, a universal 
type of the world conceived as a society in process of formation, failing here 
and succeeding elsewhere, aspiring to change mechanical force more and 
more into justice, and the struggle for existence into fraternity. If such was 
the case, the essential and indwelling power of all beings, always ready to act 
the moment circumstances give it access to the light of consciousness, might 
be expressed by the one word “ sociability."’* 

And Professor Ludwig Stein says: 

Man zs not, he zs decoming, sociable. Sociability is not his fundamental 
nature, his inseparable characteristic, like, for example, his character of two- 
handedness, but a product of psychic development.? 

Upon the whole, then, we may conclude that, while the most 
enlightened peoples have nearly reached a stage at which it 
may be truly said that ‘man, like a cipher, is of no value when 


standing alone,” still the belief, from the observation of such a 
state, in the innate sociability of man is like all the other erro- 
neous beliefs resulting from the examination of the most highly 
developed products only. Such thinking costs no effort, but is 
only worth its cost. It is a sort of zgmava ratio, and, as Dr. Ross 
remarks,} ‘everything that is being done to bring to light the 
process of socialization and control contradicts the easy-going 
theory that actual society is a spontaenous product due to the 


social instincts of men.’ 
* La science sociale contemporaine (Paris, 1885), pp. 412-18. 
* Deutsche Rundschau, XXV. Jahrg., Heft 4, January, 1899, p. 29. 


3 AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, Vol. III, May, 1898, p. 860. 
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It may be admitted that the line between instinctive and 
rational association is difficult to draw, and that it is not always 
the same as that between other animals and man, but for practical 
purposes.it is sufficient to draw it here, and, with these qualifica- 
tions, to say that sociology proper deals with rational association 
or human society. 

[ Zo be continued. | 
LesTeER F. Warp. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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POOR RELIEF IN THE UNITED STATES. 
VIEW OF A GERMAN EXPERT. 
V. CARE OF CHILDREN. 


It is as true of America as of England that the care of chil- 
dren belongs to the most promising field of relief effort. An 
extensive work on the subject, which does justice to the his- 
torical development, and which sets the past and the present ina 
clear light, is the discussion of H. Folks in the work on Ameri- 
can philanthropy entitled Zhe Care of Destitute, Neglected and 
Delinquent Children. After a short sketch of the care of chil- 
dren up to the year 1801, which was hardly distinguished from 
treatment of adults, he explains the public treatment of children 
to the year 1875, which he designates as entirely unsatisfactory, 
and illustrates his statement with numerous examples. It is 
interesting to note that in the beginning of the previous cen- 
tury, as appears from a report of the secretary of the state of 
New York, Yates, it was thought best to use the poorhouses 
for children, since at that time this measure seemed progress. 
Yates then said: 

The physical and moral education of poor children (with the exception 
of those in poorhouses) is almost entirely neglected. They grow up in dirt, 
indolence, and sickness, and many fall victims to premature death, or are 
taken to prison. On the contrary, the health and morality of children in the 
poorhouses are preserved; they receive an education which enables them to 
care for themselves. 

The hopes which were set upon the poorhouses, however, as 
would appear self-evident to our present thought, were not 
fulfilled ; and when, in 1856, in the state of New York, a com- 
mission publicly criticised the wretched administration of poor- 
houses in general, and the injury done to children by this 
method of shelter, the conviction slowly gained ground that 
poorhouses are not suitable homes for children. The efforts to 
remove them from the poorhouses, to which I have already 
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alluded in sec. iii, have gained during the last decennium in 
extent and earnestness. The situation is by no means so favor- 
able as in New York, from whose poorhouses children have 
almost disappeared; for in 1880 almost eight thousand, and 
in 1890 almost five thousand, children were still found in poor- 
houses. But it is only a question of time when this removal 
will be complete. By law the retention of children in the poor- 
house is forbidden in one-third of the states. 

The arrangements for children correspond to those in other 
lands: institutional care in great orphanages, of which America 
possesses some of the first rank (institutional system); or in 
small homes (home system); family care (boarding and placing 
out); and the union of both the latter systems by reception of 
the children at first in a central place, and their transfer hence 
to family care, the so-called state public-school system, or the 
Michigan system, because it was first applied in Michigan, and 
now enjoys a great reputation in America. Along with the 
exclusively public and exclusively private care of children exists 
the system of subsidies from public means to private institu- 
tions. 

More and more the system of family care gains in impor- 
tance, although at first it was hindered in the attempt to remove 
children from poorhouses by the tendency to replace poor- 
houses with special institutions for children. At this point we 
see a phenomenon similar to that in France at the introduction 
of the fours; that is, an extraordinary increase in the number 
of children who were thrown upon public relief. The number 
of children received for public help about doubled in twenty 
years, between 1875 and 1895, while the increase of population 
was only 38 percent. In the feeling of compassion for the 
miserable condition of the children, little thought was given to 
an investigation of their need. This also has been improved 
in recent years. In America, as in Germany, there is much dis- 
cussion of the advantages of institutional relief as compared 
with family care, as appears in the extensive literature in Ger- 
many at the beginning of the last century. In the reports of 
the state boards and in the National Conference the subject is 
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more or less fully discussed. Theoretically the victory may be 
said to belong to family care; its advantages are thoroughly 
discussed by Mathews: 

Life in a family, especially in a well-ordered rural family, prepares the 
child for life far more satisfactorily than is possible in an institution. In an 
institution the children are taught rather too much of heavenly and too 
little of earthly things. The atmosphere is only too well adapted to train 
them in dependence. Shelter is provided; food is always ready; clothing, 
good beds, warm rooms are at their disposal, without the least thought or 
care on the part of the children. 

Altogether different is family care. It is said in a report of 
Illinois in 1899: 

In a real domestic household all members of a family are bound together 
by reciprocal ties. In the nature of family life, persons help each other and 
make sacrifices in turn. There is the great world in small, and the relations 
of the members to each other correspond to those which the child will find in 
later years in society. It is a workplace, a school of labor, where daily 
practice in household duties prepares the child for further duties. 

Family life alone can teach the children self-control, submis- 
sion to the conditions of practical life, and capacity for inde- 
pendent action. From the standpoint of poor relief, we mention 
aiso the advantage that family care is essentially cheaper than 
that of the institution. If there is a reasonably general agree- 
ment that family care is theoretically the best form, this does not 
imply that institutions in a certain measure may not be accepted, 
and least of all requires us to shut our eyes to the dangers of 
inadequate family care. Institutions are most of all necessary 
for the reception of children, to observe them and to select for 
them suitable homes. There are many children who, on account 
of their character, or on account of physical or psychical defects, 
are not adapted to home life, or proper families cannot be 
found in which to place them. By the extension of the group 
system in the larger institutions, and by the erection of homes, 
the danger which attends institutional care is materially dimin- 
ished. The dangers of inadequate family care are very thor- 
oughly proved in the reports of several authors; Hebberd 
especially goes into the subject fully, and illustrates with many 
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conducted, how frequently the foster parents regard the care of 
the children simply as a source of income and exploit the labor 
power of the older children in the most shameless manner. 
The conduct of the society which called itself the Home Society 
of New York concentrated public attention on this evil; in 
1898 I made a report upon it. But similar proceedings have 
come to light in other cities. The requirements for avoiding 
these dangers, which have been unanimously agreed upon in the 
English system of family care, and have been repeatedly dis- 
cussed in the German society, are careful testing of the institu- 
tions and as careful supervision. 

It is remarkable that Englishmen and Americans, who are so 
sensitive about state paternalism and, for example, instance the 
state insurance legislation as a menace to the motive of self- 
help, in the field of relief are ready to demand state supervision, 
and discover in this the best protection against abuses. In sec. 
ii I have already alluded to this subject. The experiences 
which led to the introduction of state boards repeat themselves 
in the care of children and lead to the demand for the subjec- 
tion of this branch of relief, whether by public or private benev- 
olence, to the supervision of general boards or special bodies 
appointed for the oversight of children. Such oversight has 
been introduced in recent years in various forms. In 1897 this 
duty was assigned to the board of state charities of Indiana, and 
extended to all public poor relief on behalf of children. It has 
succeeded admirably in helping to place children in families. 
Thus, apart from its supervision of children, 618 of them have 
been directly placed in homes by agents of the board. A law 
recently passed * supplements the activity of the central board 
by special local boards, apparently with happy results. 

In every county of the state a board of children’s guardians, 
consisting of three married men and three married women, is 
established. The members of the board are chosen by the county 
court and serve voluntarily for honor. Each member is chosen 
for three years. The board is charged with the duty of super- 
vising and caring for neglected and dependent children under 
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fifteen years of age. It is authorized to take under its over- 
sight: all abandoned and neglected children, or those mistreated 
by their parents; children who beg upon the streets ; children 
of drunkards or of vicious parents, and of those incapable of 
educating children; children who are found in vicious and 
immoral surroundings ; children who are to be described as mor- 
ally imperiled ; vagrants and youthful criminals. The board 
is authorized by the county court to place such children in 
orphanages or to apprentice them, or otherwise to control them, 
without needing the consent of the parents. Assoon as it comes 
to the knowledge of the board that a child under fifteen years of 
age is forsaken, purposely neglected, or habitually mistreated by 
his parents or his legal guardians, or by their knowledge or con- 
sent goes out to beg, or that the parents of the child are fre- 
quently intoxicated ; then is it authorized to step in and transfer 
the child, by legal process, to an institution or family care. Par- 
ents or guardians of the child are obliged to bear the costs when 
they are able, and if they refuse may be compelled hy legal pro- 
cess. The board of county commissioners is to erect and main- 
tain a house for the temporary reception of children who are 
under the supervision of the board of guardians. It has to pay 
for the necessary assistance and for maintenance, with the 
exception of the cost of food and clothing, which is borne by 
the guardians undera contract. The boards of guardians are to 
give reports to the board of state charities, as desired, for which 
purpose the required forms and means are furnished. The range 
of duties of this new board, as we have seen, extends far beyond 
the oversight of dependent children, to include the entire care 
of children, even of the neglected. 

The report from Illinois for 1899 urgently recommends to 
the legislature the establishment of astate board of children’s 
guardians which shall be invested with similar powers to those 
of the board in Indiana. 

New York passed a law April 14, 1898, especially to regulate 
the state supervision of children placed in families. All indi- 
vidual persons and societies, whether private persons or public 
officers, are forbidden to place children in families unless they 
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are authorized by the state board to do so. The authorization 
is conferred after investigation, and can be withdrawn for weighty 
reasons after a hearing given to the party concerned; and par- 
ticularly the board may refuse permission, if individuals or 
societies place the children in families for purposes of gain or 
without thorough investigation ; against this decision appeal may 
be taken to the court. Registers must be kept accurately of 
name, age, and relations of the children, and information regard- 
ing the foster families. The state is charged with the oversight 
of children placed out up to their sixteenth year. In 1898 
Michigan passed a similar law. 

Of essential importance for the entire development of child- 
helping work in America, as in England, is the activity of private 
societies like the children’s aid societies. Such societies exist 
in most of the large cities. The most important is in New York ; 
it will soon round out its first half-century of work. Its last 
report, the forty-eighth (1900), shows a variety of efforts and 
the powerful influence which it has exercised upon the condi- 
tions affecting youth in the state of New York. 

Help is afforded according to the individual case in many 
forms: indoor or outdoor relief, training for a calling, improving 
the health by summer outings, etc. Principally, however, the 
effort of the society is directed to removing children from the 
crowded city and placing them in the country under wholesome 
conditions of life, as apprentices or as foster children ; an effort 
which, in view of the increasing current toward the greater cities 
and industrial centers in America, has great significance, and is 
worthy of thought in similar situations in Germany. In the last 
year 58igchildren were sent to the country, of whom 326 found 
homes and 255 boarding places for payment. From neglected 
familiesicame in all 1,013 persons, mostly children, for whom in 
the state of New York work or other help was found through 
rich supporters, so that a total of 1,594 persons were removed 
from the city to the country. Of 245 children intrusted to the 
institutions, 170 were placed in families, the others returned to 
their relatives. In spite of the greater cost of the care exercised 
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although the conditions of life surrounding them were more 
wholesome and more helpful to the development of the children, 
yet the cost of family care in the country fell greatly below that 
of institutions in the city; a child in a city institution costs 
yearly $120, as against $35 for rural family care. Two hundred 
and fifteen children were taught in the farm school in order to 
prepare them for positions in the country. From the farm 
school were sent 573 pupils, of whom 316 found situations ; the 
others had left the school for various reasons or were returned 
to their relatives. The society possesses twenty-six day and 
evening schools, which in the past year were attended by 14,615 
pupils, with a daily average of 7,063. Three of the schools have 
special classes for crippled and defective children, for which 
special teachers and attendants are employed. The children are 
brought in conveyances to the school, and returned to their 
homes inthe same way. These auxiliary classes prove themselves 
very helpful, since needy crippled children grow up generally 
without instruction and frequently without adequate care. 

Of greater importance are the visits which the teachers 
make in the homes of their pupils, in order to gain insight into 
their surroundings and to regulate attendance upon the schools. 
In the year 1899, 17,970 such visits were made, with the result 
that 1,043 truant children were referred to the society, and 7,583 
cases of extreme neglect were made known and help secured 
from the society. The lodging-houses of the society offered 
temporary shelter to 5,163 boys and girls; the average daily 
population being 413. For 797 of these children positions were 
found, 215 went to the farm school, and 133 returned to their 
relatives. The great extent of summer care may be illustrated 
by the following figures of last year’s work: in the summer 
home Bath Beach there were in the summer months 6,508 chil- 
dren, of whom 3,955 each had one week; in the convalescent 
home on Coney Island 7,358 mothers and children, of whom 
3,122 had each a week; for recreation at the Boy Farm Schodl 
1,810 boys a week each. The receipts of the society, which are 
derived from large gifts and subsidies, reached in the last year 
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1899, $58,304; in 1900 (six months), $29,152; from the city of 
New York, in 1899, $23,333; in 1900, $44,386. The highest 
private gift was $25,000. Of the expenditures, which equaled 
the receipts, the schools took $165,174, out of which the salaries 
of school inspectors, teachers, etc., absorbed $113,199; the 
summer outings, in all $28,472; and the lodging-houses, includ- 
ing clothing, food, etc., about $60,000. 

The full report contains, in addition to detailed special 
reports of schools, homes, etc., a number of letters from pupils 
which furnish an insight into the friendly relations of teachers 
with their pupils, and the success of the efforts of the C. A. S. 

There is probably no society in Germany which has achieved 
approximately as much as this society, which in the forty-eight 
years of its existence has expended about 40,000,000 marks 
($10,000,000). At the same time, it must be considered that 
the conditions in America are more unfavorable, and that, on 
account of the strictly enforced compulsory education law in 
Germany and our more common outdoor relief for children, the 
need for such effort is not so great as in America. 

Private societies also have led the way for. the legal protec- 
tion of children against cruelty and abuse; the first of these was 
founded in New York in 1875. At present 157 of these exist, a 
part of which are also devoted to the protection of animals; and 
it is interesting to note that societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals existed in America before the organized 
efforts to protect children. The tendencies are the same as 
those of the English societies of the same name. 

The New York society (report for 1898) has taken for its 
task the care of maltreated, neglected, criminal, and vicious 
children. It receives complaint for investigation, brings charges 
in cases made known to it, and enforces legal regulations for the 
protection of children. In the last year it directed its attention 
to fighting two pronounced evils. In the first place they deal 
with women who, without possessing the slightest knowledge of 
anatomy, act as midwives. These ordinarily draw together 
friends of the same stamp and establish a maternity asylum, 
into which, with the help of counterfeit foreign diplomas, they 
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entice patients. Since their knowledge is usually limited to 
unimportant practical art and to very skilful methods of evading 
the police, the natural consequence follows: frequent miscar- 
riages, mutilation and blindness of children. They persuade the 
mothers of illegitimate children to give them up with a fee of 
from $10 to $20. Ifa child is beautiful, it is sold on the best 
possible terms; if it is ugly, it is simply exposed. The society 
has prosecuted many of these women with success, and it hopes, 
in connection with the County Medical Society and of more 
sharply defined legislation, to put an end to these shameful 
practices. The society has also brought to punishment the 
makers and owners of the so-called “fortune wheels,’ which are 
usually set up in small shops in school neighborhoods, and serve 
to lure money from children who enter them to buy articles for the 
school or for the home; they excite the gambling instinct in 
the children by offering worthless objects as prizes, lead them 
to squander their small possessions, and work such damage to 
their moral nature that many parents have appealed to the 
society for help. The results in this line have also proved satis- 
factory. 

The children left in the care of the society are placed in 
institutions temporarily, or permanently placed in families ; 
often, however, they remain under supervision with their rela- 
tives. The report contains a series of illustrations of pathetic 
cases in which the society was interested. During the twenty- 
four years of its existence the society has received 121,054 com- 
plaints, in connection with which it dealt with 363,162 children. 
There were 47,798 prosecutions, 44,542 verdicts were secured, 
78,849 children were rescued from their old conditions and sur- 
rendered to the society for further care. In 1898, 8,283 com- 
plaints were investigated, 3,026 cases prosecuted, 2,959 verdicts 
secured, and 5,127 children were transferred to better surround- 
ings. In addition, 839 cases were investigated at the request of 
the court. This involved 1,473 children, of whom 1,128 seemed 
not to belong to their field, while the remaining 345 were taken 
in charge. The institution itself had received temporarily 4,994 
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The care for neglected children, which is partly included in 
the general laws on the subject, remains far behind the English 
methods, since federal legislation is not involved and the laws 
of particular states are decisive. There exists in the more 
advanced states a tendency to exclude children and youths from 
the prisons and receive them into reform schools, which are 
called, as in England, reformatories and industrial schools. The 
names have been changed repeatedly, because it was observed 
that a certain reproach was attached to all of them after a time, 
which was an obstacle to the success of the pupil. Homer 
Folks therefore proposes, in his memoir, to give the school the 
name of a person or of a place. In all institutions of this kind 
an essential factor for improvement and education is industrial 
training. According to the latest report of the commissioner of 
education, there are now eighty-eight schools of this kind. 
Their leaders have in mind the formation of a society of 
experts. 

Worthy of note, in respect to the condition of the reform 
schools for girls, is a study of the discipline in reformatory 
institutions for youth. Since it was apparent that very defective 
administration in a number of these institutions had led to 
excesses, the New Jersey State Charities Aid Association sent 
out a schedule of questions to many schools, the result of which 
was given in the Charities Review, December, 1899. The sched- 
ule contained sixteen questions, the principal of which were : 
principles of discipline, ordinary methods of discipline, corporal 
chastisement, cellular confinement, immorality as a_ difficult 
factor in the problem of rescue, incorrigibles, special education 
of the officers and teachers, large institutions in contrast with 
the group system. From the answers sent in some of the prin- 
cipal typical suggestions will here be noticed: The object of 
education must first of all be to give the children to understand 
that voluntary obedience to the rule of the institution will serve 
their own welfare. Trespasses are to be punished only in extreme 
cases. Great importance is attached to individual treatment, 
since one method has quite different effects on children of dif- 
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Reports are also made upon the different methods of punish- 
ment, as the employment of a book of complaints, loss of certain 
privileges, exclusion from recreations, withdrawal of a mark of 
distinction ; all of which serves to spur the children to industry 
and good behavior. Whipping is declared by most of the 
directors to be injurious, and therefore te be applied only in 
particular cases, while solitary confinement is widely used, 
though in mild form. In respect to the difficult problem of 
immorality, almost all depends on the personality of the 
director. The education must be so directed as to keep the 
children free from unwholesome suggestions, as by means of 
fresh air, daily physical exercise, constant occupation of body 
and mind, cleanliness, and nutritious diet. On the whole, the 
judgment was that vices of this kind are prevented more by 
moral training than by corporal punishment. Of the two sys- 
tems of education, the preference is given to the small group 
over the large institution. 

The previously mentioned law of Indiana belongs here among 
the new legislative measures. Illinois passed a law in 1899 
which raises its earlier backward legislation on this subject to a 
high level. The law, in its introduction, gives a general defini- 
tion which includes the poor, forsaken, and neglected children, 
and comprehends under the latter the regular beggars, those 
who live in a house of evil repute or with persons of evil repute, 
or those who live in unfit home conditions, as of neglect, cruelty, 
immoral conduct on the part of parents or guardians, etc.; also 
children under eight years who are found peddling or singing 
for gain on the streets, come under the law. As in England, 
anyone who observes the fact is authorized to bring it to the 
notice of the court, before whom the parents or guardians and 
the child are required to appear. Children who are found in 
such situations, which the law carefully defines, are placed in a 
public institution, in family care, or with administrators of relief. 
Children who have committed a punishable offense may be 
placed in charge of a family or of a reform institution. A 
similar law was passed by Massachusetts in 1900, and children 
who have no local settlement are cared for at the cost of the 
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state, who would otherwise be supported by cities and towns. 
The law extends to all children under sixteen years of age. At 
the same time another law was passed that gives to the state 
board supervision of all children under seven years of age who 
are not with their parents. If the officers of the board are 
obstructed upon their entrance into a house where such a child 
is kept, they may obtain power of entrance from the court. Any- 
one who hinders the board in the fulfilment of this task is sub- 
ject to a fine for the first offense, or, in case of repetition, to a 
fine or to imprisonment. 

Of its kind quite unique, one may say genuinely American, 
is the undertaking called the George Junior Republic. It isa 
reform work for neglected children, and attempts to develop in 
boys and girls from the worst parts of New York a sense of 
individual responsibility and independence, economy, and regard 
for law. They are made acquainted with the forms and impor- 
tance of organized administration, and they are taught sympathy 
and patriotism. The George Junior Republic is the creation of 
Mr. William R. George, of New York, and is a reform school on 
the basis of self-government. Mr. George proceeds from the 
conviction that neglected children, even those that come from 
families of criminals, cannot merely by stern discipline be made 
into better men, but that education by the action of the children 
on each other, under the intelligent direction of an adult, will 
ripen the best fruit. Further he believed that these children can 
best be educated to become useful members of civil society, if 
they can be placed in relations similar to those of the world at 
large. Here as there the means of living can be obtained only 
by labor. No one is required to work, but “he who will not 
work shall not eat.” The teacher does not use compulsion, but 
the conditions themselves, as in real life, are compulsory. Both 
these thoughts, self-government and the compelling might of 
conditions, training to labor for support, are remarkably well 
carried out in the George Junior Republic and have become so 
conspicuous that the institution is imitated in different parts of 
the United States. The whole arrangement, which originated in 
a vacation colony which George received at his house in the 
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country near Freeville in 1880, and began with thirty very poor 
children, gradually developed into a permanent. settlement 
with the form of a miniature state, in which the members them- 
selves exercise police power, hold court, and administer affairs. 
The republic has the rights of a corporation and is conducted by 
a board of trustees, at whose head Mr. George stands. The 
means of support, since the product of the children’s work 
naturally covers but a small part of the expense, are furnished 
for the most part by an association, called the Republic Associ- 
ation. The territory occupied by the republic contains forty 
acres ; it is an elevated plateau in an attractive district of the 
state of New York, about a half hour from the town of Freeville. 
On the farm are several buildings, one of which is occupied by 
Mr. George and his family. All the houses are built by the boys 
under the direction of adult craftsmen, and it is hoped that after 
a time all the children will be placed in small separate houses, 
in groups of ten to fifteen under an adult, each group with its 
own kitchen, table, and recreation room. 

At first George made himself president of the republic and 
distributed the most important offices of the little state among 
adults. In the year 1896 these were removed from their offices 
and replaced by boys, since the children understood better than 
the men how to get along with their comrades, and the feeling 
of responsibility awakened in them self-respect and a striving 
for honorable behavior. In 1887 for the first time the president 
also was chosen from among them, and that for one year. By 
his side stands the legislature, consisting of a senate, whose 
members are chosen for two weeks, and the house of representa- 
tives, whose appointments have force for only one week; so that 
all capable citizens can take part in the legislative work. Every 
occupation class elects one representative to twelve persons for 
the house, and also one forthe senate. The laws of the republic 
are those of the state of New York, but amendments may be 
made by the legislature and the president. For every offense 
the citizens are brought to account. If a complaint is laid, a 
session of the court is called to be held in the evening. In 
simple police cases only the accuser and the plaintiff appear 
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before the judge, who alone renders a decision ; in more impor- 
tant instances, six jurymen and several witnesses are called, and 
only in complicated cases attorneys. Punishments are usually 
fines, work, and confinement. For repetition of an offense the 
punishment rises progressively. In exceptional cases other means 
are employed. For example, in the case of a girl, on whom no 
punishment made an impression, her hair was shorn. That 
worked wonders, so deeply did the child feel her honor touched. 
The incorrigible are excluded from the republic. Those who 
conduct themselves exceptionally well under correction are 
admitted earlier to freedom. The office of policeman is about the 
most respectable and desirable in the republic. To attain it an 
examination is required. The policemen are paid outof the taxes 
and are dressed in uniform. Each is responsible to the police 
board, and, like every officer, loses his position at once if he does 
not fill it conscientiously. He is severely punished for over- 
looking an offense or permitting a prisoner to escape; anda 
misuse of his power brings a penalty. The longer the children 
remain in the republic, the less frequently, as a rule, do they need 
correction. While in 1896 fourteen serious offenses were 
registered, in 1897 but two were noted. It is remarkable that 
offenses which no reform school or prison was able to uproot 
have here disappeared. 

The work of the children includes everything necessary to 
be done. The girls perform household work, such a washing, 
ironing, sewing, cleaning, cooking, etc., in which they receive 
instruction. The other work falls to the boys, as building, car- 
pentering, shoemaking, bookbinding, barbering, etc., under the 
direction of craftsmen; the agricultural labors are directed by 
farmers in the neighborhood. The citizens are required to attend 
school until they are sixteen years of age, daily——Saturday and 
Sunday excepted—from 10 to 12 and I to 3. For attendance 
each one receives weekly $1.75, but only when they work for 
their support. Besides school and work there is provided plenti- 
ful recreation and mental occupation. Communication of the 
children with their relatives during their stay in the republic is 
materially restricted. At first frequent correspondence is kept 
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up, since they are usually homesick, but gradually it is neg- 
lected. They soon discover that their new views no longer 
correspond to those of their former companions. As they learn 
to despise their former sinful life, they can no longer value its 
environment. The conduct of their parents and old friends 
seems now to be objectionable, and if they continue in contact 
with the home, it loses its influence over them. When the chil- 
dren grow up they are placed at trades or are otherwise instructed ; 
but Mr. and Mrs. George keep them in mind and correspond 
with them. If the employer complains of the conduct of his 
apprentice, the latter is given earnest advice, and, if necessity 
arises, is brought back to the republic. Of late, in Auburn, a 
society of former junior republicans has been formed and holds 
together with fidelity and in close relationship with Mr. George. 

Else Conrad, from whose article this account is largely taken, 
seems to be right in saying that we have here a unique and hope- 
ful experiment whose fundamental thought may be expressed in 
these words : 

Such poor children may be developed into capable and good citizens, not 
merely by punishment and by a temporarily forced change of conduct, but by 
the pressure of surroundings, voluntary choice, and better insight. 

Of particular methods of caring for children may be men- 
tioned, in conclusion, the summer colonies, to which great atten- 
tion is given, and particularly the activities of St. John’s Guild 
of New York. 

Although the movement to establish these colonies in 
America reaches back to the first third of the nineteenth century, 
it found its first important expression in the work of a public- 
school teacher, Miss E. Very, in 1879, who established, with the 
support of a women’s educational society, the first vacation 
school in Boston, whose purpose it was by instruction and play 
to act upon the children in their time out of school and with- 
draw them from the vicious influences of the street; a thought 
which found imitation and extension throughout the whole coun- 
try. Originally the vacation schools were designed for children 
between the ages of two and twenty years, and the program, in 
order to win as many children as possible, laid emphasis upon 
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amusement. After longer experience, the necessity of separating 
children according to age, work, and play became apparent; so 
that now, in addition to the vacation schools proper, there are 
also play schools and open spaces, while for the smallest chil- 
dren the school takes the character of a kindergarten. Children 
between the ages of ten and fifteen receive training in sloyd, 
instruction in drawing, and in natural history by means of holi- 
day trips into the country or parks for the observation of animal 
and plant nature; singing, and industrial occupation, as tailor- 
ing, cooking, sewing, etc., always so far as possible adapted to 
the individual needs of the pupil or his home life. Not seldom 
the instruction in the vacation school helps to determine the 
choice of future vocations. The length of a course is from four 
to eight, as a rule six, weeks, the daily instruction usually of 
three hours; two courses a day are given, either successively or 
in the forenoon and afternoon. The place of teaching is in a 
room of a public-school building; the direction of affairs is in 
the hands of trained teachers; the daily average cost per child 
varies between 5 and 25 cents. In the ten New York vacation 
schools, which may serve as types of many, the course in 1899 
continued six weeks. The average attendance per school was 
426 pupils, the daily cost per child 13 to 14 cents; the total 
cost of the ten schools was $17,166, of which the greater part 
was occasioned by the numerous experiments of introduction of 
new industrial occupations. Especial value was ascribed to the 
work in sloyd which enabled the children to make their own 
implements, and furnished for the school, although in limited 
measure, means of support. Among the objects made by the 
pupils are paper-knives, reels, weather-vanes, flower stands, 
picture frames, wooden toys, etc. 

In Boston there are at present fifteen to twenty vacation 
schools, and, since a law was passed in Massachusetts in 1899 
which authorized cities to found such schools, three municipal 
institutions ; besides, Cambridge, Brookline, and Andover made 
use of this power. The vacation schools in Andover illustrate 
the advantages which a town with country surroundings possesses 
in the education of children, as contrasted with a great city. 
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Vacation schools have existed there since 1898; the number of 
pupils in 1900 was 103, with twelve teachers. The program of 
instruction contains, besides the ordinary branches, swimming, 
rowing, fishing, carpentering, building of small houses; all of 
which is much cheaper than it would be in the city, because 
wood and other materials are less expensive. 

Vacation schools exist also in Newark (eleven schools, with 
102 teachers), in Philadelphia (five schools), in Chicago (three, 
with 1,300 pupils), Cincinnati, Buffalo, Milwaukee, and other 
cities; in short, in all the more important cities of the United 
States. The last few years have seen them greatly extended. Since 
the summer schools have come into closer connection with the 
public-school system, the question has been discussed in inter- 
ested circles whether their activity should be confined to the 
vacation period, and whether this time is adequate to carry out 
the program of instruction which contains elements found little, 
if at all, in the schools, but which for the children have decided 
value. 

The, sand-piles and playgrounds in gardens and parks are for 
small children, and require but one trained kindergartner for 
supervision. They owe their origin to a Berlin example and 
follow the model with fidelity. The development of the play- 
grounds has made such progress that the large number reached 
in 1898 has since been doubled. 

St. John’s Guild, founded in 1866, aids needy children in 
New York without distinction of creed, color, or nationality. It 
supports a hospital in the city (at present closed), the Sea Side 
Hospital on Staten Island, and the floating hospitals. The 
administration is assigned to eleven standing committees, each 
of which supervises a special branch. The most important, and 
certainly for the foreign reader the most interesting, is the 
Floating Hospital, which last year could survey its first twenty- 
five years of activity. The magnanimous bequest of a philan- 
thropic woman enabled the society to fit out a second ship, 
which was placed in service in 1899. The ships are completely 
equipped for the reception of sick children ; rooms for examina- 
tions, for invalids, for operations, bathrooms, medicine rooms 
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dairy rooms, kitchens, etc., are provided. A large staff of phy- 
sicians and nurses supply the service. Only children under six 
years are admitted. In the first twelve years —1875-87—there 
were three trips; 1889-90, four trips; in 1891 and 1892, five 
trips; since then, six trips weekly. In 1900, between the sixth 
of July and the eighth of September, fifty-four trips were made, 
which were enjoyed by: 


Ship I. Ship II. 

Women - . - - - 9,136 15,980 
Children - - - - 13,158 23,134 
Infants” - - - - 6,341 11,420 
Total - - - - 28,635 50,534 


Together 79,169, against 62,272 in the year 1899. Baths were 
provided for 2,600 women, 14,479 children, and 8,930 infants; 
in all 26,009, against 17,138 in the previous year. Since the 
first trip, July 19, 1875, to July 18, 1900, ship No. I had carried 
826,312 persons and furnished 81,189 salt-water baths; the 
highest figure reached, 11,403, in the year 1898. Including the 
figures for ship No. II, the total reaches 872,903. Of the entire 
number of the children received in 1900 48 per cent. received 
medical treatment; for the others the sea air and hygienic care 
were sufficient to restore strength and to make them capable of 
resisting the serious diseases of children. More than all statis- 
tics will the following little incident, which happened in the 
summer of 1896, bear witness to the great blessing of this 
unique institution for the children of New York. One of the 
nurses was talking with a young mother on deck and was telling 
her of the ship, when the woman broke in with the words: 
‘Dear sister, do not waste your time telling me that. Rather, 
bring another woman here, who was never here before. Mother 
has told me that when I was very little, not a year old, I was 
very sick and near to death; she brought me out in July, 1875, 
when the ship made its first trip, and she says that saved my 
life. And now it is saving a little life in the second generation 
of the same family.” 

In the Sea Side Hospital, which has existed for twenty years, 
during the time from June 15 to September 8, 1900, 597 under 
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two years of age and 850 children over two years, 1,447 in all, 
with 677 mothers, altogether 2,126 patients in 21,354 days of 
service, were cared for. Among the mothers fifteen nationalities 
were represented. 

The society had g20 members on April 1, tg01. The 
receipts and expenditures, which about balanced each other, 
amounted in the last year to over $80,000. 

VI. PRIVATE CHARITY. 

As in England, so also in America, private charities develop 
in a high degree. This corresponds not only to the peculiarities 
of American beneficence already indicated, but also to the fact 
that the public poor authority is rather averse to outdoor relief, 
and limits itself, especially in the greater cities, to indoor relief, 
in poorhouses and other institutions. In sec. iii it has been 
shown how this circumstance influences the relation of public 
relief and private charity, so that the one is vigorous in the 
ratio that the other is inactive. Of late attention has been 
given to the question of dividing the functions of public relief 
and private charity in such a way that private charity shall 
receive subsidies from public means only according to fixed 
conditions and principles. In the autumn of 1899 a report was 
made by Bird S. Coler, of the board of estimates and appor- 
tionment, upon this subject, which Devine (Charities Review, 
1899, p. 338) designates as a milestone in the history of the 
relation of public relief and private charity. The report is based 
upon careful statements on the actual conditions in the larger 
cities of America; in support of the judgments given the opin- 
ions of many experts at home and abroad are adduced. Of the 
twenty-nine great cities of America twelve give no subsidies, 
and most of the others give only in small measure. Only New 
York, Washington, and Richmond are exceptions. The majority 
of the opinions expressed opposition to such subsidies from 
public means, and emphasized the point that private charity 
must be supported by voluntary gifts. The great Charities Aid 
Association gave as its opinion that the granting of subsidies 
from public funds is attended with serious dangers; they tend to 
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diminish private charity, to weaken its energy, to mix the duties 
of public relief and of voluntary benevolence, and to increase 
the establishment of private enterprises with public assistance in 
an unreasonable and questionable manner. The committee of 
the society to which the answer of the question was intrusted 
reached the following conclusion: Public assistance should be 
given out of purely public means, not out of various sources 
controlled by the city; such assistance should not be applied to 
needy persons unless they have been referred to the public poor 
relief and have been sent to an institution for public care. But 
in such cases also all institutions for the same class of inmates 
should receive the same payments, and the payments, especially 
for the support of children, should be made according to the 
number aided, and not ina lump sum. _ So far as the city itself 
supports such institutions, and so long as these are not fully 
occupied, institutions of a similar character should not be sub- 
sidized; grants should be entirely refused to all general aid 
societies which have for their purpose the giving of outdoor 
relief. 

Coler comes to similar conclusions, and declares that as soon 
as possible a number of stunted undertakings must be cut away 
with a sharp knife, so that finally the abuses growing out of 
public subsidies may be abolished. He lays down the principle 
that subsidies should be given out of strictly public means 
only through a budget and for services actually rendered in 
public poor relief, and above all that grants of lump sums must 
be done away with. The same view was presented by Coler at 
the National Conference in Ig01 and received the approval of 
the assembly. 

His proposals were largely embodied in a law passed in 1899 
(an act to amend the Greater New York charter in relation to 
charitable, eleemosynary, correctional, and reformatory institu- 
tions). According to this law, the board of estimates grants aid 
to institutions which are partly or entirely of a private character 
only out of public funds and only on behalf of such persons as 
are received in compliance with regulations made by the state 
board. The last report of the state board remarks that this law 
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has already held off a number of applications and reduced the 
grants, which in 1898 had reached the sum of $3,130,000; and 
besides these public subsidies, which were divided among 250 
institutions, they received from other sources $5,800,000. The 
city of Brooklyn has recently, on similar grounds, withdrawn 
subsidies from 40 out of 150 societies which have hitherto been 
receiving them. It is interesting to note, by way of comparison, 
that a similar result in another field, the undue multiplication of 
medical aid and hospitals, grew out of public subsidies. 

American charity has to contend in higher measure than is 
true on the continent with the evils of division and absence of 
system. To the insight into the dangers of this condition many 
central societies owe their origin, which, according to the Eng- 
lish example, are called charity organization societies. In my 
report 1898 (p. 54) an account is given of this institution, and 
especially of the provision of central buildings for the adminis- 
tration of private charity. I know of no other charity build- 
ings than those already mentioned in New York and Boston. 
Still I may mention this arrangement again, with the hope that 
Berlin may also find means to provide such a structure, since 
it seems to me to be indispensable for every great city. The 
principles of charity organization societies remain essentially the 
same, and yet we must refer to them again and again, because, 
unfortunately, even in Germany they are so commonly neglected. 
When Johnson in his report for 1899 (p. 291) at the National 
Conference used the words, ‘In spite of the danger of being 
wearisome and of repeating what has been said thirty times 
before,’ everyone who works in these matters practically will 
be disposed with him to employ the same introduction and 
to repeat for the thirtieth or the one hundredth time these 
things, just because it is so necessary to repeat fundamental 
principles. Glenn, in his paper on the necessity of organization, 
has formulated these principles well : 

A charity organization society offers itself as a central point of informa- 
tion, where the leaders of various enterprises may secure information about 
each other as well as about the poor, and as a clearing-house of activities 
and ideas. 
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It also collects materials relating to the poor and gives informa- 
tion to all who have an interest in them, prepares statements 
concerning the charitable provisions of the city, and offers a 
central point for obtaining counsel and help. All this is in the 
spirit of reciprocal confidence and with the view of repressing 
the abuses of charity in order to have all the more power of 
assisting those who are needy. 

The general arrangements of these societies are everywhere 
similar; the chief aim being to unite the benevolent efforts and 
of providing particular kinds of help to serve special needs, as 
for example securing employment, provision of shelter and 
refuge for women, etc. The division of labor between standing 
committees is common to all, each being charged with a special 
task. They all emphasize the necessity of personal help and 
constantly renew the appeal for co-operation. The title-page of 
the Buffalo report is adorned with the words: 

Let no one think that he can discharge his duty to the poor by con- 
tributing to the society. You can never perform your full duty to the poor 
through a society; what we need is personal help, and this society was 
founded to secure it. Our effort is, through division into districts and in other 
ways, to find a personal friend for every poor family, and we earnestly 
request all to stand by us as voluntary helpers in benevolent activity. 

The societies, apart from their own enterprises, give none of 
their own means for support, but seek to investigate cases 
referred to them, and to secure means in individual cases, and 
to refer cases for further aid to other institutions which stand in 
close relations with them. The question whether the societies 
really adhere to this principle was discussed in the National 
Conference of 1900 in connection with the report by Wilson. 
Wilson said emphatically that the Charity Organization 
Society should not regard itself as an independent relief 
agency, since then its effort to unite all relief societies would 
thereby be injured, and the essential purposes of the society 
would be neglected. 

It is worthy of note that the conviction is growing that 
private charity cannot meet great demands simply with volun- 
tary helpers. Therefore the greater portion of the expenses is 
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paid for salaries and office expenses. In New York, out of 
$58,600, $15,761 was given for this object; in Boston, $17,000 
out of $22,500; in Buffalo, $2,595 out of $8,096; in Baltimore 
the expenditures, $10,719, were solely for salaries and office 
expenses, and the report declares that it is not a question of 
a relief fund, but of means to do the work described. In the 
same report it is remarked that the first condition of success 
is ‘‘to pay a just market price for a first-class agent.”” And 
yet voluntary helpers in great numbers are necessary; in this 
connection Boston seems to be most successful, since it has, in 
addition to the paid workers, about 1,000 voluntary helpers, of 
whose activities the report presents some remarkable examples. 
In the Baltimore report there is a decrease in the number of 
cases handled by the society, there being 5,353 in 1900 as 
compared with 19,072 in 1895. The report explains that one 
must not conclude from this fact that the society is superfluous, 
but rather that its principles are better understood by the entire 
population, and that many cases are now looked after by private 
charity in a reasonable way, which formerly would have been 
referred to the society. On the whole, the decrease in the num- 
ber of cases makes it possible to deal more thoroughly with 
those that remain. The report from Philadelphia shows a rapid 
increase up to the year 1894, when there were 36,066 cases; 
after some fluctuations the number fell to 22,178 in 1898. The 
society in Buffalo has had an important influence upon public 
poor relief in its relations to private relief. The public relief 
there had reached an excessively high point, and, as could be 
proved, with very grave abuses, especially in the matter of 
extravagant grants of material relief. The budget for that pur- 
pose was reduced in 1898 from $91,800 to $60,000. The society 
recommends the entire abolition of public outdoor relief by the 
city, because it deadens the ambition for self-support; but it 
adds that in this case the private charity must take its place 
with a policy of encouraging self-help. 

A peculiar position is occupied by the United Jewish Chari- 
ties in New York, which in 1899 celebrated its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary. It grew out of the same discovery of unsystematic 
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and divided charity to which the Charity Organization Society 
owed its origin; and after the experience of a quarter of a 
century it declares with satisfaction that its efforts have con- 
tributed materially to the diminution of these evils; but at the 
same time it expresses the wish to have more means and more 
personal service at its disposal. It also has a number of stand- 
ing committees and a number of institutions of its own, among 
which an educational institution for girls and an employment 
bureau are conspicuous. The entire expenditure was $136,332, 
of which $15,949 was spent on salaries, $5,463 on office 
expenses, and $1,451 to maintenance of the house which was 
given to the association by a benevolent person. In single gifts 
for support was expended $41,061, in continuous support $21,938, 
and for transportation $15,732. In order to form a judgment 
regarding the help rendered, a careful study was made of 1,000 
cases for the period 1894 to 1899; from which it appeared that 
only 70 persons continued to receive aid, while the greater part, 
though not statistically measured, had become self-supporting. 
In 1898, 5,387 places were found, over against 9,701 applica- 
tions. Of special importance is the work for immigrants, who 
come mostly from Russia and Austria. During 1898-99 (the 
highest number being in the summer months) 29,088 Jewish 
immigrants applied to the association, of whom 10,855 were 
Austrians, 16,174 Russians, 1,555 Roumanians, and 377 Ger- 
mans. The immigration, which in 1888 reached the maximum 
of 62,574, has recently diminished. Each year the society 
handles a population equai to that of a medium-sized city, which 
arrives in America without knowledge of the language, often 
helpless, and by the regulations of the government threatened 
with the impossibility of obtaining employment. Counsel is 
given the immigrants even when they are not in absolute want, 
the destitute are relieved, and means are provided for returning 
those rejected by the public authorities. Up to 1890 the work 
was conducted for the most part by the Hebrew Immigrant Aid 
Society, to which the association in 1884 joined its efforts, with 
a committee which worked especially at the landing places. In 
1890 the Baron Hirsch fund was founded, whose administrators 
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were members of the committee of the association; from this 
fund and from the Jewish Colonization Society, founded by 
Baron Hirsch at the same time, the association receives the means 
for assisting immigrants. In 1891-92 the Russian Transporta- 
tion Society,the American Association for the Relief of Russians, 
and the Central Russian Refuge Committee were established, in 
which the central board of the association was represented. In 
the report the assistance of immigration authorities is praised. 
To the efforts of the association was due the change of classifi- 
cation of Jewish immigrants; while up to 1898 they had been 
classified by confession, from that time they have been classified, 
like other immigrants, according to the place of their origin. 

As in England, though not to the same extent, the work of 
the Salvation Army has been developed in America, and has 
found even more favorable conditions, because there is no state 
church and the religious and sectarian activities have a free 
field. The organizer and leader of the movement in America is 
Booth-Tucker, son-in-law of the general. In all there are 160 
organizations of the Salvation Army, among which are children’s 
asylums, homes for women and girls, lying-in homes, public 
kitchens, employment bureaus, homes for discharged prisoners, 
nursing, workmen’s colonies, and winter relief ; and everywhere 
the tendency is not to support, but to aid, to call forth all the 
powers and capacity of the person who is in want and assist 
him to regain his independence. The principle is held that all 
help offered must be paid for, so far as possible, in money or 
work. Noteworthy are the three agricultural colonies estab- 
lished in Colorado, California, and Ohio, on which thirty build- 
ings have been erected, and where about two hundred men and 
women have been settled,‘and of whom the greater number have 
obtained independent homes. In America, as in Europe, the 
current sets toward the cities, most of all to the largest, and 
countless unemployed are massed there, while there are far 
more places in agriculture than can be filled. A singular enter- 
prise is the sending of poor families, who otherwise could never 
breathe pure air, to the country. In this division of the army 
work outings by water or land are provided, and frequently 
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street-car companies furnish free transportation. In Kansas City 
tents are set up in a park, where poor families, changing week 
by week, may find shelter. The work out of which the entire 
service of the Salvation Army has grown—work in the worst 
quarters of the great cities—is carried on in the great cities of 
America with splendid and untiring devotion. It is conducted 
by women, and even more by young girls, who fearlessly venture 
into these quarters, and, in spite of all failures, all scornand threats, 
and actual danger to life, give themselves to the most wretched 
classes of beggars, drunkards, harlots, and criminals, in order to 
aid them, with patience, forbearance, and goodness, to upright- 
ness. These girls live in the neighborhood of their work, clothe 
themselves in a modest way, and are, after a time, we are 
assured, entirely safe under the protection of the whole popula- 
tion of the district, where they can go about freely and without 
peril. Granted that the success in comparison with the great 
multitude is small: as examples of personal devotion and of 
capacity to awaken again, even in the outcast, the little spark of 
human feeling, these heroines of the Salvation Army are unsur- 
passed. 

The work of the army goes beyond the boundaries of that 
which we are accustomed to call private charity, and approaches, 
especially in the last-mentioned activity, that which is called, 
after the English example, a settlement. The movement, of 
which I gave a short report in 1898, has gained in importance 
and extent during recent years. Henderson, in his work’ on the 
subject, has carefully treated the function of the settlements. 
The principal effort is not in the direction of private charity, but 
the furtherance of social convictions, the elevation of the condi- 
tion of the less fortunate classes, and the creation of means of 
recreation, etc. No form of work which can be useful is alien 
to the settlements ; and so they have care of children in kinder- 
gartens and nurseries, care for youths, provision for sports, play- 
grounds, clubs, and places of recreation. The chief feature of 
the work is that persons who are disposed to render such ser- 
vice reside in the neighborhood which they wish to serve, and 
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pursue the purposes of the settlements by working, not only on 
the people, but, above all, with them. During recent years the 
movement has gained in solidity and clearness of purpose. In 
the report which the College Settlements Association issued for 
1900 there is an explanation of the work from its beginning, 
and of the views with which the pioneers of the movement 
undertook the enterprise. These persons not only wished to 
work together with the poorer classes, but also in a spirit of 
devotion to leave behind them a good part of their former com- 
forts, to live more simply, aud to set a good example. There 
has been a complete change. The helpful disposition remains, 
but the purpose of identifying themselves almost entirely with 
the life and conditions of the poorer classes has almost disap- 
peared. On the contrary, it is now thought that the work can 
be better accomplished by means of suitable and comfortable 
home surroundings. At the same time it is a peculiarity of the 
more important settlements which stand in direct connection 
with the universities, and therefore are called university settle- 
ments, that they become schools of social service. The report 
from New York says: 

We seek before all to convince the people who come to us that they must 
first learn the conditions under which the poorer classes live before they 
attempt to change those conditions. So they learn by experience both the 
major points of the enterprise, the social field on which they labor, and the 
psychological and ethical purpose which characterizes the undertaking, 

The settlement generally keeps aloof from poor relief and 
charity, although it lies in the nature of the case that in the 
attempt to give social help many cases are encountered in which 
a condition of extreme poverty must be relieved. This work is 
handed over to the public and private organizations which exist 
for this purpose. The settlement itself wishes to help others 
who are independent of poor relief, to spur them to self-reliance 
and to aid them in creating social conditions which will furnish 
the basis of independence and self-support. A characteristic 
phase of the movement is the predominance of the feminine 
element in the work, the administrative committee of the Set- 
tlements’ Association being entirely composed of women, and 
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even in the university settlements the women are in the majority. 
The April number of Zhe Commons contains statistics of settle- 
ments in all countries. According to this account there are, in 
America, 107 settlements; in England, 38; Scotland, 5; France, 
5; Japan, 2; Austria, 2; Germany, Holland, India, and Australia, 
1 each. In London there are 30; New York, 27; Chicago, 17; 
Boston, 11. The statistics are evidently imperfect so far as 
foreign countries are concerned, but even for America they are 
of no special importance, since there many institutions are called 
settlements which we comprehend under simpler names; since 
kindergartens, nurseries, and associations for amusements, etc., 
have been designated settlements. At all events, the name is of 
but little moment. The important thing is—and here lies the 
significant and effective element for the field of poor relief — 
that an approach of the prosperous and less fortunate classes is 
brought about, and all means are employed to create a condi- 
tion in which poor relief and charity shall be displaced by self- 
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SOME SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE CHICAGO STOCK 
YARDS. 
CHAPTER IV. CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PRO- 
MOTION OF DEMOCRACY IN INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITIES, 
AS REPRESENTED AT THE CHICAGO STOCK YARDS. 
SOCIETY is coming to see more and more clearly that there 
is no single specific or panacea for all social ills, but that indeed 
the adequate and thorough treatment of any particular case of 
social difficulty or degeneracy must necessarily involve the whole 
round of social functions in their remedial services. It is not, 
therefore, the purpose of the present chapter to offer any one 
grand cure for the ills of modern industrial society, such as we 
have found to exist in the Stock Yard community. What will 
be attempted, however, is to offer a few suggestions which seem 
to be most pertinent to the writer, in any earnest and thorough- 
going efforts to improve our social organization, from the special 
point of view of large manufacturing communities. And the 
method adopted will be to make these suggestions bear directly 
upon the particular conditions at the yards, inasmuch as they 
are generally typical for the whole country. We propose to 
begin with the most general governmental measures and proceed, 
through a discussion of the functions of the lesser controlling 
bodies, to the most particular and individual measures, with 
special reference to the function and opportunity of the public 
schools in the development of good citizens. 


SECTION XVIII. WHAT THE FEDERAL AND STATE GOVERNMENTS 
MAY DO. 

It may seem a trifle strange and sensational to say that any 
real and permanently beneficial change in the conditions of life 
of the Chicago Stock Yard community may involve an amend- 
ment of the United States constitution to admit federal supervi- 
sion of interstate corporations, and likewise of the Illinois state 
constitution to admit local management of truly local affairs. 
687 
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But if our foregoing analysis be correct, and society be really 
and truly organic, there is no reason why such a large constitu- 
tional change might not be necessitated by any more than 
merely superficial reform of a particular community. It i> not 
maintained here that such constitutional amendments must neces- 
sarily be made. That must be left for constitutional specialists 
to decide. But, inasmuch as the community studied is typical 
for a very general condition of affairs throughout the country, 
it is maintained that the proposition of, or need of, a constitu- 
tional amendment which might grow out of the reform measures 
suggested should properly be considered neither very strange 
nor very sensational. 

In view of the facts presented in sec. xxii, perhaps the 
first and most vital point at which general governmental action 
should be directed is that of the state and local revenue system. 
As shown in the section referred to, many of the largest and 
wealthiest industrial concerns are evading their just measure of 
support to the agencies of public betterment and control, because, 
first, there is no uniform state legislation, and indeed hardly can 
be, on the question of the legal standing and taxation of large 
corporations. The reference to the Delaware and New Jersey 
laws, already cited, makes this point plain. It is incumbent, 
therefore, upon the general government to take such measures 
as will insure uniformity and interstate justice upon this matter. 
It has been suggested by some that a responsible commission be 
created by Congress with legal power to license large corpora- 
tions organized in one state to do business in another under 
specified conditions, and that without this license such conduct 
of business would be illegal. Whether this measure would have 
too many practical obstacles to its success, legislative specialists 
must decide. Whether the measure would require a constitu- 
tional amendment, judicial specialists must decide. 

Another measure for the general control of large corpora- 
tions being widely urged today is that of general publicity of 
accounts. Whether this measure were carried out to the fullest 
extent or only in certain particulars, it would have a tendency, 
at any rate, to decrease the amount of false stock quotations, to 
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enable men to judge the market conditions with much greater 
accuracy and safety, and to unite in co-operation many firms 
doing similar kinds of business. As a matter of fact, we believe, 
with eminent and successful business-men such as Mr. S. W. 
Allerton, above referred to, that the principle of publicity is the 
most fundamental principle of social reform which can be 
employed. 

With respect to the work of the state government, two or 
three reform measures may be suggested. In the first place, 
the city of Chicago ought to be enabled, by state legislative act 
if necessary, to organize its disjointed and obsolete methods of 
public government and revenue into one effective and economical 
system. 

Again, the question of some kind of compulsory insurance 
ought to be brought up, and effective measures similar to those 
in force in Germany ought to be adopted, for all employers of 
labor uniformly. This measure would in a degree relieve the 
waste of body and mind at present incident to the worry of the 
workman regarding his security in sickness and old age. 

Once more, more thorough factory laws should be passed 
compelling the better protection of machinery, better sanitation 
of places of employment, and enabling a more thorough system 
of factory inspection. 


SECTION XIX. WHAT THE CITY GOVERNMENT MAY DO. 


Assuming a good system of revenue—and the existing sys- 
tem must certainly be reorganized—the city should take active 
measures looking to the immediate introduction of certain local 
improvements. These improvements have been ably urged by 
Mayor Harrison himself in his annual reports for 1899 and 1900. 

In the first place, a much larger number of public baths, 
located in the industrial districts of the city especially, should 
be built. The report of the health commissioner shows the large 
number of baths given by those already in operation, at very 
moderate cost and with immensely beneficial results. It is not 
too much to say that good public baths, especially in hot 


*See Special Report of the United States Commissioner of Labor, No. 4, 1893. 
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weather, are sources of real moral and civic righteousness and 
good order. 

Once more, the city should take immediate and active meas- 
ures for the securing of grounds for small parks in these localities, 
while an easy opportunity is offered. In connection with these 
parks should be playgrounds and places for wholesome amuse- 
ment for the children. The movement, already enthusiastically 
organized and ably advanced, to secure playgrounds in connec- 
tion with the public-school buildings should be encouraged by 
all good citizens. 

The matter of good paving and garbage disposal and general 
sanitation of these congested industrial communities also 
deserves the immediate attention of the city and encouragement 
and support of all good citizens. The examples of excellent 
and economical pavings, and of garbage disposal, coming to us 
from every great European city, and beginning to be employed 
in some cities in America, should induce the people of Chicago 
to stop wasting their money and the health of the citizens with 
the miserable excuse for these municipal benefits which the 
people of the industria! districts have had to put up with hereto- 
fore. Not all the citizens know that even here in Chicago, at 
the House of Correction on the West Side, we have one of the 
best and most inexpensive garbage consumers in the world, and 
by only a slight adaptation of existing agencies this system of 
garbage consumption could be utilized for power at various 
points in the city to supply the whole city with electric 
lights, 

The great opportunity offered by the new drainage canal, 
for the improvement of drinking water, and the affording of a 
great waterway for commerce and pleasure, need not perhaps be 
urged at this point. 

Another city improvement which would have a decided bene- 
ficial reflex influence upon the whole city, including its poorer 
districts, will be the proposed improvement of the lake front 
from the Lake Front Park at Twelfth street to Jackson Park at 
Fifty-sixth street. This improvement will undoubtedly cost a 
large sum, but will in time many fold repay the outlay; and the 
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temper and spirit of Chicago are a guarantee that such a grand 
and beneficial improvement will not long be allowed to go 
unrealized. 


SECTION XxX. WHAT THE CLUBS AND SETTLEMENTS MAY DO. 


The present widespread movement of almost all voluntary 
organizations in the city for the beautifying and purifying of 
Chicago is one of the most encouraging developments of recent 
years. The efforts of the Municipal Art League, led by Lorado 
Taft and Franklin MacVeagh, and of the Non-Partisan League, 
for the artistic improvement of the city, should be earnestly 
seconded by all citizens who have any desire for a noble and 
healthful city in which to live." 

In these matters of civic reform one of the most effective 
agencies developed in recent years is that of the women’s clubs. 
The women of these clubs are almost the only members of the 
community who, by reason of leisure, and intellectual and 
artistic training, can have the most unfettered opportunity to 
discuss and inaugurate these reforms. As a very general rule, 
also, the women have the sanitary and artistic instinct, and also 
the independent courage with which to make these ideal meas- 
ures successful. 

The social settlements, such as those of Chicago Commons, 
Hull House, and the University of Chicago Settlement in the 
Stock Yard district, have very great possibilities for social bet- 
terment, if they can be kept from becoming mere large institu- 
tional machines for trying mechanically to grind out certain 
kinds of good citizens, and can be kept instinct with the spirit 
of personal democratic devotion to the people among whom 
they are located. And it should be the special duty and privi- 
lege of the great manufacturing concerns doing business in their 
neighborhood to help the settlements in every way possible, to 
improve the conditions of life and increase the efficiency of 
their employees. 

*For accounts of the two organizations here referred to, see the Chicago Record- 
Herald, for April 28 and May §, 1901. 
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SECTION XXI. WHAT THE CHARITIES AND PHILANTHROPIES 
MAY DO. 

What the charities and philanthropies of the city of Chicago 
may most profitably do with respect to the problems of its great 
industrial centers may perhaps be summed up in the one word 
“organize.’’ Let them profit by the example of the great industrial 
concerns themselves, which by organization have begun to elimi- 
nate so many of the former elements of economic confusion, 
repetition, and waste. At present the charities and philanthro- 
pies scattered throughout the city are often working at cross 
purposes with each other, unnecessarily trying to cover two or 
three times the same territory, and having as yet no well-recog- 
nized central bureau through which systematically to direct their 
business. The Bureau of Associated Charities, ably conducted 
and managed, offers the very means needed for this systematic 
co-operation of all charitable agencies in the city. And it is 
certainly time that these agencies should open their eyes more 
widely to the advantages of this organization. It would prevent 
duplication of work, insure the detection of fraud, and provide 
much more effectively for the real help and strengthening of 
those who need to be enabled to help themselves. 


SECTION XXII. WHAT THE CHURCHES MAY DO, 


The most immediate movement to which the churches as a 
whole may, perhaps, most profitably direct their attention may 
also be summed up in the word “organize.’’ The Federation of 
Churches and Christian Workers in New York city, already 
referred to, has demonstrated there the great practical value 
of this principle applied in church work, and the replies received 
from the pastors addressed by the writer on the subject in Chi- 
cago show that the times may indeed be ripe for such a move- 
ment here. It would certainly increase the growing sense of 
fraternal unity among the followers of Christ, and afford the 
necessary machinery for systematically carrying that spirit into 
effective daily practice. In this there need be no fear of mere 
superfluous machinery, if the spirit of Christian devotion is 
strengthened by the added opportunities for doing effective 
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Christian work. The method of organization, indeed, is the only 
successful method of any large undertaking for modern urban, 
as distinct from rural, communities. In our great contemporary 
cities the elements of social life are so complex and so widely 
scattered that only by highly specialized and unified systems of 
communication and control can these scattered elements be 
brought into working relations with each other. In accordance 
with this suggestion, based upon the experience of New York, 
we believe that the external or extensive aspects of church work 
in Chicago may be very greatly benefited. The movement here 
has already been organized, with Professor Graham Taylor at its 
head. 

On the intensive or internal side of church work especial 
attention should be devoted to the new movement in the direc- 
tion of reorganizing the Sunday school upon a more practical 
and effective basis. I refer here especially to the recent work 
undertaken under the direction of President Harper, Professor 
Burton, and others in connection with the work of the Hyde 
Park Baptist Church of this city. The plan is to organize the 
Sunday school upon the principle of the graded secular schools, 
with a view to enabling both teachers and pupils te get a more 
systematic and firm grasp upon the teachings and history of the 
Bible, and through them a more reverent and profound appre- 
hension and experience of the moral and spiritual life. The 
curriculum which is now being prepared divides the school into 
two general divisions. The first or elementary division corre- 
sponds to the public-school grades up to the fourth, and the 
second or advanced division corresponds to the higher grades 
and the high school. Besides these two there are a kindergar- 
ten division and an adult division. From the first grade to the 
adult division regular examinations are held in December, 
March, and June. The answers to printed questions are written 
at home and then submitted to be examined. If a student fails 
in the examination, he does not pass and is required to do the 
work of the grade again. For Grades 1 to 4 the curriculum 
calls for stories and verses from the Bible, with the free use of 


pictures. An elementary course upon the Bible as a collection 
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of great books is designed for the fourth grade. The study 
of biography is the work for the fifth and sixth grades, and 
studies in separate books are given in the seventh and eighth. 
In the grades corresponding to the high school, biblical history 
is studied—a year and a half being spent on Old Testament 
history, a year and a half on the life of Christ, and a year on 
the apostolic age. In the adult division the courses are elect- 
ive. In this division one of the most interesting courses is upon 
‘‘business ethics.”” A group of active business-men are trying 
to find out just how far they can carry their Christianity into the 
daily affairs of business life, as it is at present constituted. Dur- 
ing the week they ask their business associates questions that 
bear on topics under consideration, tabulate the answers, and 
report to the leader, who files the answers in a card catalogue. 
From these some interesting truths are ascertained. One result 
of these investigations has occasioned the discovery that a 


majority of business-men are intensely interested in genuine 
religion. And text-books covering these courses are in prepara- 
tion. The whole system is infused with the most earnest spirit 
of devotion. Let such a system as this be encouraged and 
adopted throughout the country, and many of the difficulties 
that now beset our industrial and social life will certainly be very 
greatly diminished. Earnest, intelligent, Christian thoughtful- 
ness is everywhere the victorious foe of social confusion and 
contention. 
SECTION XXIII. WHAT PUBLIC-SPIRITED CITIZENS MAY DO. 


After all, any question of high and worthy civic life reduces 
itself ultimately to a matter to be decided personally by each 
individual. And the future greatness and glory of Chicago will 
be decided by the number and earnestness of the individual citi- 
zens, who determine that, as for themselves, they will become 
informed upon the great and urgent social movements of their 
day around them, and will act unflinchingly and habitually in 
accordance with the duties and privileges which they discover to 


be theirs. 
In the first place, every citizen ought to be in some way 
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associated with some civic organization for the commercial, 
artistic, or moral advancement of the city. Such an organization 
as the Civic Federation is typical of scores of smaller, but 
important and essential, organizations scattered throughout Chi- 
cago. In the second place, every citizen should regularly take 
some paper, magazine, or journal which frequently discusses 
intelligently and impartially the great municipal and national 
problems of the day. These discussions should be illustrated 
and free from pedantic or burdensome vocabulary. In the third 
place, every citizen should be actively identified with some 
political organization; and it is to be hoped that the time will 
come when the usefulness and honor of such an identification 
will be so apparent that it will be considered a privilege rather 
than an irksome duty. To say that the individual citizen should 
deal honestly with his fellow-men in business and pay honestly 
his taxes to the city would almost be to state a moral platitude. 
But it cannot be overemphasized that only by such common 
honesty can the people of Chicago achieve for their city that 
position of true civic eminence and greatness which so many 
believe to be its destiny. 

‘‘ But how,” it may pertinently be asked, ‘‘are these good and 
zealous high-minded citizens to be produced where they do not 
exist?’’ This is, indeed, a pertinent question, and is the very 
crux of the whole problem here under discussion. As a matter 
of fact, a very large proportion of the people of any one of our 
cities is made up of those who, through force of adverse circum- 
stances or lack of contact with the sources of highest civiliza- 
tion, have not yet been able to appropriate their share of the 
race’s accumulated fund of the means of culture and of self- 
government. Our whole unskilled, manual laboring population 
is composed almost entirely of the classes which have not yet 
advanced beyond the stage of impulsive and unreflective action. 
And the chief problem of democracy of our day, indeed, is to 
devise an effective method of enabling these classes to rise to 
their due position of intelligent seli-direction. And this leads 
us to the question of the special social function and position of 
the public school. 
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SECTION XXIV. WHAT THE PUBLIC SCHOOL MAY DO. 


The public schools hold the strategic position in modern 
civilization. This is evident from two points of view. In the 
first place, one cannot help observing, in riding over the territory 
of a large city, how the public schools, almost alone of all insti- 
tutions, are deliberately distributed where they are most needed. 
Almost all other institutions spring up and are located at hap- 
hazard, because in general they are not directed from any 
widely recognized and established center. Not only do the 
public schools hold the strategic position on account of their 
physical location, but also on account of that of which such loca- 
tion is but the symbol and outward expression, viz., their 
control of the ideas and ideals of the rising generation. What 
makes any industrial or social monopoly such a power for good 
or evil is that it is first a monopoly of the knowledge of the par- 
ticular conditions of action—knowledge of particular inventions 
and discoveries. Modern industry has been so rapidly extending 
its territorial area through commerce that the managers, who 
have been able by superior advantages first to monopolize the 
knowledge of the commercial conditions, have been able to reap 
enormous incomes. If we are ever to have a democracy in the 
true sense of the word, it must be by enabling the less favored 
members of the community also to become conscious of the con- 
ditions of their daily activities. And here is the pre-eminent 
mission of the public school. 

The question then arises: How may our public schools be 
made more efficient than at present in the diffusion of the impor- 
tant social truths most urgently needed by the rising generation? 
If we take stock of the present public-school curriculum, even 
in its best examples, such as we have in Chicago, we find that it 
consists substantially of the “three R’s,” “readin’, ’ritin’, and ‘rith- 
metic,” in much the same forms in which they were developed 
by the industrial demands of rural conditions fifty years ago, and 
in addition a host of “‘frills’’ and ‘‘ flounces’’—studies of nature, 
art, and literature, with some domestic and manual disciplines— 
which have not yet been thoroughly assimilated into the course. 

Perhaps the most urgent need of the public-school curriculum 
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today is to secure some systematic organization and correlation 
of the various kinds of studies, so as to see them in their due 
relations and reciprocal bearings upon one another. It is now 
generally agreed by educators that the basal principle for any 
thoroughgoing correlation of studies must be a statement of the 
system of interests of the pupil himself. If we try to determine 
the respective fields or subject-matters of the sciences, we find it 
possible to do so only as we regard them as the means for sub- 
serving or fulfilling the elementary human interests or wants. 
Thus, in a given square mile of territory, it is impossible to dis- 
cover and distinguish a geological fact or a botanical fact ora 
medicinal fact, or an economic or artistic or political fact, without 
distinguishing them on the basis of the fundamental attitudes 
which mankind finds it necessary to take functionally toward 
the phenomena of which they are the statement. In other words, 
the sciences or studies are the formulation of the methods by 
which human interests realize themselves. Hence the studies of 
the curriculum must, both logically and practically, be correlated 
in accordance with the way in which they respectively serve to 
advance the satisfaction of the elemental human wants or social 
functions. And this statement would hold true as well for the 
special kinds of schools, such as medical, industrial, artistic, 
theological, etc., which are but particular and elaborate develop- 
ments of special studies. Stating these relations in the form of 
a table, we get the accompanying correlation of studies and of 
schools with reference to their development of the six funda- 
mental human interests. 

Now, what is the use of this table? For our present purpose 
perhaps its chief use is to indicate the fact that the studies of 
the public school should be viewed and administered with respect 
to their special adaptation to developing and enriching the fun- 
damental social] interests, or typical tendencies in conduct, which 
every child brings with him into the schoolroom. For example, 
the child when he comes to school has already developed in the 
family and among his playmates certain forms of social, athletic, 
proprietary, artistic, and moral interests. In our great cities 
the child is vitally interested in all those social institutions and 
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practices going on about him, and daily determining his life. 
The old abstract study of pure arithmetical sums, spelling, read- 
ing, and writing, while important in their place, are no longer 
sufficient to give him a consciousness of his surroundings ade- 
quate to enable him, as he grows up, intelligently and effectively 
to direct his conduct. This fact is becoming more and more 
clearly perceived by educators in all parts of the country. An 
excellent example comes to hand in the pamphlet issued by the 
Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association for its meeting of April, 
1901, at Moline, Ill. In this pamphlet are two articles, one 
on “Sociological Teaching in Elementary Schools; the Essen- 
tials of Method,” by Henry W. Thurston, of the Chicago Normal 
School, and the other, ‘Some Concrete Experiences,” by Kate 
Starr Kellogg, principal of the Louis Champlain School of Chi- 
cago. In both of these articles is ably advocated the growing 
need for study, on the part of the elementary-school pupil, of 
the simpler aspects of city sanitation, fire protection, political 
management, industrial activity, etc. The essentials of these 
sociological methods, as summed up by Mr. Thurston, are: 
“That the child shall continually grow in consciousness of the 
actual and ideal functions of all the typical societies of which he 
is a member; that he shall continually grow in consciousness of 
his unity with the membership; and that he shall continually 
grow in the power of voluntary co-operation with his fellow- 
members, to the end that the ideal functions may be exercised.” 

A little search in different quarters reveals the fact that these 
ideas are already beginning to stir the minds of teachers else- 
where. For example, somewhat similar principles are being 
applied by Professor Charles W. French at the Hyde Park High 
School of Chicago through the organization of his school as a 
school city with regularly elected officials. The advantages of this 
organization, as stated by Mr. French and exemplified in the 
school, are (1) that it affords a means of realizing and practicing 
democratic self-government on the part of the pupil ; (2) that it 
cultivates a spirit in favor of the best moral impulses in the 
school, instead of the worst, as frequently occurred under the 
old system of autocratic dominance ; and (3) that it leads to a 
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wider interest in all civic and municipal affairs. Another 
example of the application of kindred principles is afforded by 
the courses offered by Miss Emily J. Rice* during the past year 
at the Chicago Institute. The courses involve industrial and 
sociological trips to various points and localities of interest 
throughout the city in connection with the study of local his- 
tory, and the preparation of papers and exercises based upon the 
observations. An outline of some of these studies is so sug- 
gestive that it is inserted here. In this way the natural and 
vital interests of the pupils are taken advantage of to give them 
breadth and strength, and at the same time enable them to 
develop more fully in a natural way the facilities of writing, 
arithmetic, spelling, grammar, and the other traditional disci- 
plines, by making them tributary to the child’s inevitable efforts 
for satisfaction in the environment in which he must live.? 


SYLLABUS OF A COURSE CONDUCTED WITH GRAMMAR-SCHOOL PUPILS BY MISS EMILY 
J. RICE, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, IN THE 
SUMMER OF I900, AT THE CHICAGO INSTITUTE. 


Industrial and sociological trips in connection with the work in local history. 

1. Visit a congested district. Collect so far as possible accurate data on the 
following topics : 
Streets: width, pavement, gutters, park, sweeping, sprinkling. 
Alleys: width, pavement, cleanliness, garbage boxes, garbage wagons, final 
destination of garbage. 
Sidewalks. 
Transportation : number of lines, points of communication, cost, time. 
Houses: building line, lawns, materials, repairs, value, plumbing, fire protection, 
light, size, number of inhabitants, rent, owner. 
Places of amusement. 
Schools, and attendance. 
Churches. 
Occupation of the people. 
Education of the people. 
Business: quality of goods, prices. 

2. Study Englewood according to previous outline. Also apply this outline to a 
fine residence district. 


* Now of the University of Chicago School of Education. 


On this whole general subject see JOHN DEWEY, Zhe School and Society; also 
A. W. SMALL, Zhe Demands of Sociology upon Pedagogy, and JOHN Dewey, My Edu- 
cational Creed —a pamphlet published by the Kellogg Publishing Co., Chicago. 
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Study Stock Yard district as before. 
Added points : sewerage, smoke. 
Visit a foreign colony: occupation, education, English spoken, naturalized? natu- 


ralization laws. 


Down-town conditions. 
Reasons for high buildings. 
Buildings: fire protection, light and air, size of offices,an instance of different 
interests represented in one building, rents. 

Streets, refuse boxes. 

Reason for concentration of business houses. 

Police service. 

Smoke. 

Street venders, license, begging. 

Causes of conditions and means of bettering them. 

Whenever the question of cause comes up, it should be considered, but not neces- 
sarily answered then. Collect more data, then consider the question again. 


City government. 

Officers : duties, salaries, how appointed. 
Taxes: how levied, how collected, how used. 
Building regulations. 

Meat and milk regulations. 

Smoke regulations. 

Truant laws. 

System of parks: where placed, how maintained. 
Water and sewerage systems. 

Regulations of franchise. 

Visit city council, read city reports. 


Settlements. 


Number, projectors, purpose. 
Visit settlement and collect data, number of residents, work of residents, number 


of visitors, number and character of clubs and classes, fitting of settlement build- 
ing, expense of settlement, conditions and needs of community. History of settle- 
ment idea. 

Visit Pullman. Study original plan. 

Purpose, effect, history. 

Plan an ideal community. 

Ideal tenement house, make plan, get prices of construction. 

Lay out smali model of ideal community with ideal buildings. 


Prisons, etc. 

What people need public care? 

Full list of Chicago institutions of public care. 

Individual or group reports on different prisons, reformatories, asylums, hospitals, 


poorhouse. 
Private charitable institutions: projectors, maintenance, method of work, effect 


of work. 
Most helpful kind of charity. 
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g. Industries. 
Different industries represented in Chicago. 
Numbers following them. 
Comparative wages. 
Upon what do wages depend? 
Length of hours. 
Overcrowded occupations. 
Value of occupation to other peopie. 
Danger and nervous strain of work. 
Pleasure in work. 
Division of labor: cause, effect. 
Interrelation of different occupations. 
Report on sweat-shops. 
Building : light, ventilation, exits, fire protection, precautions against accidents, 
company’s care for injured, space per worker. 
Residence district : distance from business, relation between rent and wages. 
Trades unions: organization, purpose, expense, effectiveness. 


Study of William Morris. 


to. Relation between Chicago and the country. 
Telegraph and cable lines. 
Telephone lines: visit telephone exchange. 
Newspapers: visit an office. 
Railroad and steamer lines: points of communication, cost of transportation, 
number of passengers in per day, number of passngers out per day, kinds and 
amounts of imports per day, exports per day, how are goods received? how dis- 
tributed? number of hands through which goods pass, number of profits on goods. 
Visit commission houses on South Water street. 
During the whole year carefully tabulated reports of all visits and readings and 
plans should be made and filed for record. Also art studies and photographs of 
people, places, and things should be made and filed. A blank map of Chicago 
should be gradually filled in, until at the end of the year it will show factories, 
schools, churches, parks, theaters, libraries, art galleries, museums, prisons, refor- 
matories, asylums, hospitals, police stations, fire stations, car lines, railroads. 


SECTION XXV. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. 

In the present study we have, in the first place, surveyed, as 
a typical example of modern industry, the marvelous business 
development at the Chicago Stock Yards. We have endeavored 
to gain a detailed statement of the social conditions of the Stock 
Yard community, as compared with the wealthier Hyde Park 
community. On this basis, and with the aid of the examples 
and experience of progressive employers elsewhere, we have 
endeavored to point out some ways in which industry at the 
yards may be conducted with a greater measure of democratic 
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benefit to its locality. And, finally,we have tried to suggest 
some important constructive methods for developing true democ- 
racy throughout the community. We believe that no measures 
of reform, short of some such thoroughgoing system of publicity 
and practical sociological education as is here outlined, can ever 
still the turmoil of today’s labor conflict, or make the early demo- 
cratic hopes of the founders of the republic more than an illu- 
sive dream. For only when men become intelligently, morally, 
and masterfully conscious of the great forces that environ them 
can we have a truly organic society, maintaining itself through 
the free and normal participation of all of its members in all of 


its social functions. 
Cuas. J. BUSHNELL. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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The Basis of Social Relations: A Study in Ethnic Psychology. 
By Daniev G. Brinton, A.M., M.D., LL.D., Sc.D., late Pro- 
fessor of American Archeology and Linguistics in the 
University of Pennsylvania. Edited by Livingston Farrand, 
Columbia University. (‘The Science Series.’’) New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1902. Pp. iv + 199. 

PROFESSOR BRINTON has shown in this volume an intimate and 
appreciative knowledge of all the important anthropological theories. 

No one seems, in fact, to have been better acquainted with the very 

great body of facts represented by these sciences. Yet we find here 

neither a clear theory of the development of the mental faculty in the 
race, nor an adequate presentation of materials which might be used 
toward the construction of a theory. On the other hand, the author 
has presented very important suggestions for such a study. There will 
be nowhere found, indeed, a statement of so many factors which must 
be reckoned with in the study of mental development in the race. 

Professor Brinton has a most pregnant manner of stating his opinions, 

and a knack of getting at the meaning of an array of facts, but he con- 

tents himself with stating all aspects of the truth without attempting 
to reconcile them. To take a single instance illustrating this: on 

p. 96 he says: “ There is no more certain sign of the degeneration 

of a race, nation, or class than a decreasing birth-rate. When it 

reaches the point that the deaths in its ranks exceed the births, extinc- 
tion has already begun. Providing that fecundity continues normal, 
the onslaughts of war, famine, and pestilence may be remedied ; but 
when, through agencies of any description, the birth-rate sensibly falls 
off, there can be no escape from destruction.” Again, on p. 139, it 
is shown that the fear of population transcending the food-supply 

“‘means more intense competition, a more bitter struggle for property, 

a more constant occupation with sordid details, to the neglect of 

reflection, study, and abstract thought. Reproduction, therefore, to its 

utmost limits would be of no advantage to a community, but decidedly 
deleterious. Its effect on the collective mind would be lowering, as 
it would center the general attention on material aims and personal 
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interests.’”’ These two statements are not hard to reconcile, and, in 
fact, they reconcile themselves when they appear together, but it is 
somewhat remarkable that the writer should not make them in the 
same connection, and that he should show no interest in bringing them 
into relation. 

Professor Brinton had apparently conceived a violent prejudice 
against the sometimes pedantic practice of referring to sources of 
information in footnotes, and it is interesting to see how far and 
laboriously he goes out of his way to avoid mentioning by name the 
sources of his information or opinion. In these pages he has quoted 
“the latest American writer on the subject,” “a famous student of his 
kind,” “‘an eminent analyst,” “‘an American scientist,” “‘a venerable 
authority,” “a thoughtful writer,” “a specialist,” French writer,” 
etc., without mentioning the names of these persons. This plan cer- 
tainly proves less satisfactory than calling people by their names. In 
fact, for some reason, perhaps because the descriptive epithets did not 
hold out, names are used somewhat generously in the latter part of the 
book. 

The work of Mr. Farrand as an editor is all that could be desired. 
It is only to be regretted that the death of Professor Brinton pre- 
vented his giving final shape to his work. 

W. I. THomas. 


The Social Evil, with Special Reference to Conditions Existing 
in the City of New York. A Report prepared under the 
Direction of the Committee of Fifteen. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1902. Pp. 188. 

Tue “Committee of Fifteen” was eminent persons appointed by 

a meeting of citizens in the fall of 1900, who made a study of the 

causes of increase of the social evil in New York, and to consider the 

best available measures of regulation or repression. Mr. Alvin S. 

Johnson, instructor at Bryn Mawr College, prepared a careful historical 

sketch of ancient, medieval, and modern social measures for dealing 

with prostitution. This valuable statement fills nine chapters, and it 
is a sensible and luminous exposition. 
The practical conclusions and recommendations of the volume 


may be thus summarized : 
All systems of repression have failed, and instant eradication is 
impossible. All attempts to carry out this policy make the evil worse. 
All systems of regulation and license have failed and must fail. 
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The attempt to subject all prostitutes to inspection and to render them 
harmless to health has never succeeded even under the most tyrannical 
methods of sanitary police armed with almost despotic powers. Men 
are tempted to indulgence by the false show of sanitary regulation, 
and the last barrier to lust which fear of disease raises is broken down; 
and thus even on sanitary grounds the system is condemned. On 
moral grounds the system is without excuse, and public sentiment in 
America would not tolerate the Paris and Berlin methods. 

Yet something can be done and ought to be done. A positive 
program, representing the highest moral standards and the most 
enlightened judgment, is outlined by the committee. Much immo- 
rality arises from the overcrowding of tenement houses, and the public 
can do much to improve the conditions under which very poor families 
are compelled to live. 

Public authorities or private munificence can provide adequately for 
purer and more elevating forms of amusement and thus “ supplant the 
attractions of the low dance halls, theaters, and other similar places of 
entertainment that only seem to stimulate sensuality and to debase the 
taste.” The community must co-operate with working people to raise 
the rates of wages, especially for young women who are dependent on 
themselves for support. 

Better moral education will give youth instruction in the physical 
and moral aspects of impurity. An enlightened community will pro- 
vide hospitals for the treatment of venereal diseases and offer every 
inducement for those affected to use them and secure medical advice. 
Minors who are notoriously debauched will be coercively confined in 
asylums or reformatories. Public solicitation should be suppressed, 
and the tenements of poor families should be guarded from the con- 
taminating presence of vicious women and their visitors. 

C. R. HENDERSON. 

La Soctologie, il suo compito, le sue scuole, i suori recente pro- 

gressi. Per ACHILLE Loria. Verona: Fratelli Drucker, 

1900. Pp. 193. 

PROFESSOR LoriA has published in this volume seven public lec- 
tures given at the University of Padua in the spring of 1900. A Ger- 
man version has already had a wide sale. The topics of the chapters 
are: the scope of sociology; the psychological treatment of sociology; 
sociology on a biological basis ; sociology on an economic foundation ; 
comparative sociology; sociological theories of the family. 
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In general it may be said that the author has used this opportunity 
to urge his well-known views of the essentially economic basis of social 
science, the so-called materialistic-historical theory as we find it in his 
earlier works. And on this point he has not advanced in clearness of 
definition ; has not told us what he means by “ economical” forces or 
causes. The desires which prompt men to production and exchange, 
to acquisition of property, are nowhere analyzed ; if they had been, the 
author would see that the purely material factors, even in primitive society, 
were never absolutely decisive and have relatively less importance with 
the growth of science, art, and social organization. The materialistic 
explanation, whose apparent simplicity is so fascinating, turns out to 
be no explanation at all, since it rests on the psychical desires. Men 
in society act economically, in the strict sense of the word, only as they 
act with increasing consciousness of individual and social purposes. 

It seems almost incredible that a man of such great learning, even 
in a joke (p. 175), should repeat the ridiculous story that in a certain 
city (not named) of Michigan, in the United States, the women, having 
secured a majority in the common council, monopolized all the offices 
save one—*‘quello di pubblico spazzino, che nella loro magnanimita 
bon voluto lesciare al sesso forte.” This is akin to a belief, gravely 
expressed by an intelligent German in recent conversation, that the 
American duel code bas this peculiarity that the challenger assuages 
his offended honor by hanging or shooting himself in his own home. 

The appearance of a volume by an economist of highest rank, who 
sees with clearness the need of a co-ordinating social science, is itself 
an event of importance in the history of sociology. 

The criticism of Schaffle (“il foraggino e pedantissimo”’) is not fair 
nor final; the summaries of Comte and Spencer, although brief, are 
clear and intelligent; and the answer to Kidd’s main thesis of the 
irrational basis of the socializing impulses is very satisfactory. 

C. R. HENDERSON. 


The French Revolution and Modern French Socialism. A Compara- 
tive Study of the Principles of the French Revolution and 
the Doctrines of Modern French Socialism. By Jessica 
PeixotTo, Pu.D. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

WirHout entering upon discussion of particular conclusions 
reached by the author, it may be said that the book is a clear 
contribution to the history of social theories. Readers with psycho- 
logical distinctions in mind will wonder at every step that the work 
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was done by a woman. The method is so ruthlessly objective, the 
analysis is so utterly undiluted with personal preference, that it would 
be notable in a man. The constituents of this JOURNAL may be 
trusted not to misunderstand the remark that it is even more remark- 
able in a woman. Whatever defects may be discovered in the reason- 
ing, the explanation of them can hardly be found in the author’s 
preconceptions. A better specimen of historical realism is seldom 
produced. 

Part I discusses “‘ The Principles of the French Revolution” under 
the titles: “‘ The Cultural Influences Making for New Ideals” (chap. i); 
“The Social Facts Which Shaped and Developed the New Ideals” 
(chap. ii); and “ The Principles of the Revolution” (chap. iii). Part 
II discusses “‘ The Doctrines of Modern French Socialism.” The sub- 
titles are: “‘The Immediate Antecedents of Modern French Social- 
ism ”’ (chap. iv); “‘ The Social Facts Which Have Shaped and Devel- 
oped Modern French Socialism”’ (chap. v); and “The Principles of 
Modern French Socialism” (chap. vi). Part I11, consisting of a single 
chapter, organizes the two analyses under the title ‘‘ Comparative 
Review of the Two Doctrines.” An appendix exhibits the principles 
of the Revolution and of socialism in parallel columns. The concep- 
tion of the study is broad, and its execution has been intelligent. 

A. W. S. 


L’hygiéne sociale. Par EmiLe Duciaux, membre de l’Académie 
des Sciences, directeur de l'Institut Pasteur, directeur de 
l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes sociales. Paris: Alcan. Pp. 271. 


Tuis book contains the substance of a course of lectures delivered 
by the author in the Ecole des Hautes Etudes sociales during the past 
year. It attempts to show that modern bacteriology has already revo- 
lutionized hygienic principles. The person suffering from disease is 
no longer the res sacra miser, baffling the resources of charity. He 
must be treated humanely, yet he must not be permitted to endanger 
the community. Society has the right of protecting itself. The appli- 
cation of this principle to every type of disease is not yet scientifically 
demonstrated, but in many cases must remain for some time in the 
realm of debate. In the case of other diseases a social program is quite 
clearly indicated. The author presents specifications under the follow- 
ing titles: “‘ Considérations générales” (chap.i); ‘ La variole”’ (chap. ii, 
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with three appendices: A, comparative mortality from the disease 
two centuries ago and today; B, work of vaccination by the Paris Aca- 
démie de Médicine; C, opinions on the subject of vaccination); ‘“ La 
fiévre typhoide”’ (chap. iii); “‘ L’anklostomiase des mineurs” (chap. iv) ; 
‘*La tuberculose” (with four appendices on sanatoriums in Germany 
and France) (chap. v); “ L’alcoolisme” (chap. vi); “La syphilis” 
(chap. vii); ‘Conclusion ”’ (chap. viii). 

The discussion is not technical, from the physician’s point of view, 
but the treatment falls within the competence which we have a right to 
expect in all persons officially or privately charged with responsibility 


for sanitary measures. 
A. W. S. 


Proces-verbal de l’ Assemblée constitutive de Assoctation internationale 
pour la protection légale des travailleurs de eptembre 1901 @ 
Béle. Zurich: Buchdruckerei des Schweiz. Gritlivereins, 


AN international congress of persons interested in the legal protec- 
tion of workingmen was held at aris in 1900, :n continuation of the 
work of earlier meetings at Berlin (1890) and Brussels (1897). Stat- 
utes of permanent organization were formed, and Switzerland was 
chosen as the central home of the administration. The constituent 
assembly was held at Basle in September, 1901, and the report of that 
meeting lies before us. The object of the association is to maintain a 
permanent bureau, to collect legal documents, to communicate infor- 
mation for legislators and reformers, to study legislation and statistics, 
and to prepare the way for discussion in congresses. The bureaus of 
labor in France, Switzerland, Austria, Holland, Hungary, Italy, the 
United States, Denmark, and other countries are represented, and 
the constitutions of associations in some of these lands are printed 
in this volume. The director is Professor Stephen Bauer, of the Uni- 
versity of Basle, well known in this country, and his report is a rich 
mine of information in regard to the history of the movement and the 
problem in all countries. Henceforth, if the central bureau is sup- 
ported as it deserves to be, scholars and legislators will be able at any 
moment to have before them a comparative view of the world’s ripest 
thought on the legal protection of wage-earners. 


C. R. HENDERSON. 
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Source Book of the History of Education, for the Greek and Roman 
eriod. By Paut Monroe, Pu.D. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1901. Pp. xiii+513. 

THE laboratory method has now left few fields untouched. ‘The 
history of education, like the history of philosophy, the history of 
literature, and the history of institutions, has too often been so 
conducted as to give only a second-hand acquaintance with impor- 
tant material. In both the history of education and history of philoso- 
phy, however, there has been a serious difficulty, even for those 
instructors who are disposed to refer their students to sources, in the 
fact that so many authors must be consulted as to require a large 
reference library, and one supplied with a greater number of duplicate 
copies than can be found in most institutions. Professor Monroe has 
performed a genuine service in this book of sources. There are 
extracts in translation from a wide range of Greek and Roman 
authors, which are selected with discrimination and furnished with 
brief introductions giving a general idea as to the significance of the 
author in relation to the educational situation of his time. A large 
amount of material is included, but the type and presswork make the 
page clear and the volume convenient. It should prove a useful work. 

J. H. Turts. 


Foundations of American Foreign Policy. With a Working Bibli- 
ography. By ALsBerT BusHnett Hart, Professor of 
History in Harvard University. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1901. Pp. xi + 307. 

ALTHOUGH the major portion of the text had already appeared in 
magazine articles, the book now before us has an educational and 
political value which few would have discovered in the separate papers. 
Professor Hart does not offer the book as a history of American 
diplomacy, but it may be taken as an indication of the lines along 
which, in his opinion, it would be wise for us to study the facts of our 
foreign relations. The book shows that “ American isolation’”’ has not 
been as complete as we have been accustomed to assume, and that our 
present world-problems are not thrust upon a nation entirely without 
experience and precedents in foreign intercourse. I do not know Pro- 
fessor Hart’s opinion of Professor Freeman’s dictum that “history is 
At all events, the English 


’ 


past politics ; politics is present history.’ 
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Nestor of the present generation of historians would have been 
delighted with such a book as this, and would have said that it puts 


past and present in their rational perspective. 
A. W. S. 


The Evolution of Sex. By PRoFEssorS PATRICK GEDDES AND 
J. ARTHUR THompson. Second edition. London: Walter 
Scott; New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1901. Pp. xx+ 342. $1.50. 

THE student of any science is compelled to use the results of other 
sciences related to his own, though recognizing that these results are 
not complete or final ; and the student of society who is occupied with 
the question of the relation of the facts of sex and reproduction to 
social life finds, perhaps, in this volume the best statement on the bio- 
logical side of the meaning of sex. 

During the ten years which have passed since the first edition 
the authors have been diverging biologically—one toward a neo- 
Lamarckian position, the other toward a neo-Darwinian one; but they 
remain agreed in the main on the fundamental propositions of sex and 


reproduction set forth in the first edition. 
W. I. THOMAs. 


Die Arbeiterschutzgesetzgebung in den europaischen Landern. Von 


o 


Dr. J. H. van Zantren. Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1902. 


Tue legislation of European countries in the field of ‘“ factory 
laws” is rapidly advancing with the growth of socialistic demands, 
economic knowledge, and humanitarian feeling. It is desirable to have 
such a survey and comparative view of the most important facts as we 
have in this volume, and all kept up to date. On the basis of sources, 
to which a full index is furnished, the author arranges the protective 
provisions of England, Germany, France, Switzerland, Austria, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, and other European countries ; and closes with 
a comparison of all the materials. The topics covered are: the labor 
contract, the account, responsibility for accidents, factory children, 
apprentices, protection of female workers, adult workingmen, truck, 


execution of the law, decision of disputes, mercantile employees. 


C. R. HENDERSON. 
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Le contrat de travail. Le des syndicats professionnels. 
Par Paut Bureau, professeur a la Faculté libre de Droit de 
Paris, et a l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes sociales. Paris: Alcan, 
1902. Pp. 276. 

For Americans this book will be valuable rather as a contribution 
to a study of comparative distribution than for direct bearing upon our 
own problems. The remedy which the author urges for low wages is 
industrial organization, and he quotes the United States as evidence 
in point. Readers on this side of the ocean will find the book full of 
information about conditions in France, but they will be in full accord 
with the author in his apparent conviction that the labor problem is 


nearer solution among us than in French society. 
A. W. S. 


Plantation Songs. By Et SHEPPERD (nom de plume). With 
Pictures by J. W. Otis. New York: R. H. Russell, 1gor. 

Pp. 150. 
In the New South are many members of the white race who have a 
sincere and deep sympathy for their negro neighbors, and a far better 


understanding of their character than residents of the North can pos- 
sibly have. The touch of the woman’s hand is felt in these dialect 
verses and descriptions which help to depict the light-hearted cheer- 
fulness, the superstitions, the motives of the black people. The admi- 
rable photographic illustrations are chosen to represent types, and they 
reveal the temper and spirit of the negro as no words could possibly do. 


C. R. HENDERSON. 


Die Thatsachen tiber den Alkohol. Non Huco Hoppe, Nervenarzt 
in Ké6nigsberg, fr. Oberarzt der Provinzial-Irrenanstalt 
Allenberg, O. Pr. Zweite wesentlich vermehrte und ver- 
besserte Auflage. Berlin: Calvary, 1901. Pp. 375. 

THE second edition of this standard work has attracted much atten- 
tion in Germany and deserves thoughtful consideration everywhere. 
The array of statistics is startling, and the matter is presented in a 
direct, intelligible, and impressive form. The physiological, patho- 
logical, economic, and moral aspects are all discussed upon the basis 
of official reports and expert testimony. C. R. HENDERSON. 
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The Modern Workman and Corporate Control.— The most significant 
factors in the “social problem” are not material —not the less repulsive or even actu- 
ally attractive shop or factory, the shortened hours, improved tools and machinery, 
schools, libraries, public lectures, amusements, and genera! higher plane of living. 
It is necessary to get at the laborer’s own interpretation of the soul-struggle in which 
all this plays a relative part. 

[here was atime in America and earlier in England when everything was ready 
for the industrial expansion except capital; the need was for capital. Naturally, 
economic literature and practical maxims enjoined saving and magnified the rdle of 
capital. Capital is now abundant, and the benefits of wise spending, and even “the 
fallacy of saving,’ now begin to be preached. Capital massed and consolidated has 
provided a function for the president of a company far removed from the details of 
labor and from the laborers. His decisions are influenced by market considerations, 
rather than by local considerations and the affairs of his men. The workmen lose 
freedom of direct access to the employer. Among the most serious difficulties of the 
situation is that of securing proper overseers, the men who must stand between the 
employer ond the laborers. The service of these men, and also of laborers, is in many 
cases stimulated by paying employees partly by an interest in the stock. This is 
another limitation of freedom, the freedom to shift employers. Where courts are 
inclined to enforce the “fellow-servant rule,” by which an employer is not 
responsible for an injury caused to one of his employees by a fellow-employee, 
the bringing together ot great numbers of workmen, sometimes 100,000 under 
one corporation, limits the workman’s freedom in another particular; it increases 
the risks he runs and leaves him alone to bear the burden. Some railroads, to hold 
a regular complement of workmen, have volunteered to carry some of the risks 
incurred by the men by instituting voluntary relief departments. Federal legislation 
(June, 1898) has made compulsory membership in relief departments illegal. But by 
discharging men who do not care to join, and declining to employ new men unless 
they indicate a willingness to join, the enforcement is considerable. Assess- 
ments are deducted from monthly wages. The fund is usually administered with- 
out charge, interest paid on its accumulations and its obligations guaranteed by 
the company. The guarantee often makes large drafts upon the treasury of the com- 
pany. But in a few ofthe larger corporations a substantial surplus accumulates and 
is devoted to other projects in the interest of the members. Several railroad corpora- 
tions bear the whole expense of a pension and superannuation fund. This is a direct 
check upon freedom in shifting employers. Further, in joining a relief-fund depart- 
ment, the employee must waive all claim to legal damages under the general terms of 
employers’ liability. The system of pensions is rapidly spreading, and we are 
approaching a condition of affairs in which employees of large corporations will 
be compelled to choose their employment for life at a comparatively early age. 

We have passed the era in which the landholder had the best claim upon the 
social surplus, and a second period in which the man with capital to invest enjoyed 
the same advantage. We are entering the era, if we are not already launched 
upon it, when the advantage lies with the man “with foresight, good judgment, quick 
decision, and executive capacity.” In so far as these qualities are possessed by the 
workman, their exercise, even by the humblest toiler, may largely compensate for the 
loss in individual freedom. The ethical and the economic imperative is to keep open 
the doors of opportunity for every restriction of individual choice, and every special- 
ization of effort to open a new door of opportunity, by entering which a man can be 
more of a man aswell as vield a greater economic service. Corporate greed and 
shortsightedness are less likely in the long run to prevail than the individual greed and 
shortsightedness of the individual capitalists who preceded the billion-dollar trusts. 
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The trusts will have more collective wisdom; the shortsightedness is more likely to be 
on the side of the workman, due to defective education. He needs training for new 
opportunities and new responsibilities. SAMUEL MCCUNE LINDSAY, in /nternational 


Journal of Ethics, January, 1902. 


The Influence of Alcoholism upon Crime in Switzerland, and Means 
That Can be Used with Convicts in Combating It.— In Switzerland, as else 
where, alcoholism is a disease that is fruitful in criminality. The state and society 
share the responsibility for increasing crime, unless they can check the misuse of 
spirituous drinks. The fiscal income from the trade in such drinks is returned by 
the state, that is, the people, in the form of costs of prosecution and care of convicts 
and maintenance of houses of detention. 

The Swiss prison statistics of 1892 are the more significant of the connection 
between alcoholism and crime because they were not compiled with special reference 
to this problem, nor from an anti-alcohol standpoint. In Berne, the most populous 
canton in Switzerland, on January I, 1892, §90 persons were in penal confinement 
With 37.7 per cent. of all these, and with two-fifths of the men among them, the chief 
immediate cause of crime and arrest have been drink. The rol! of drink was less in the 
reform schools and houses of correction, and rose in the workhouse till it involved 
80.4 per cent. of the male inmates, and was an accompanying cause in the case of 61 
per cent. of the women confined in the workhouse. 

Figures covering all those in penal confinement in Berne for 1892-96 appear 


below: 


NuMBER TO WHom Cause Per Cent. or Att CASES OF 
APPLIED Wuicn THe Causes ARE 


Causes oF CRIMES AND | KNowNn. 
MISDEMEANORS. 


Men, Women. Total. Men. | Women. Total. 
1. Drink alone is : 1,529 48 1,577 8.8 1.2% 7.3% 
2. Drink, with other causes.......... 2,914 497 3,411 16.7 1.8 15.8 
3. Total cases in which drink figured 4.443 545 4,988 25.0 | 13.0 22.1 
4. All other known causes. . 12,961 3,660 16,621 75.0 87.0 76.9 
5. Total known causes ene veses| 17,404 4,205 | 21,609 100.0% | 100.0% 100. gf 
6. Cause unknown.... . 969 185 | 1,154 

& 


The same questions concerning all those who were not serving their first sentence 
were answered as appears in the following table: 


Per Cent. or Att CAses or 


! 

| 

| Numper to WHom Cause 

| APPLIED. | Which THE CAUSES ARE 

Causes oF CRIMES AND | Known. 
MISDEMEANORS. 

| Men. Women. Total, Men. | Women. Total. 
1. Drink alone..... ik atime | 677 26 703 6.7% 0.9% 5.45 
2. Drink, with other causes.......... 1,908 400 2,308 19.0 13.6 17.0 
3. Total cases in which drink figured. . | 2,585 426 3,011 25.7 14.5 23.2 
4. All other known causes... — 7.477 2,509 9,986 74.3 85.5 76.0 
5. Total knowa causes 2,935 12,997 100.0% | 100 0% | 100.0% 

| | 
10,439 2,999 13,438 | 
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In some of the Swiss penal institutions a limited measure of alcoholic drink is 
regularly allowed to prisoners, and in some liquor is issued on festival days. This 
is an abuse. 

The new formulation of penal laws in Switzerland contains the following pro- 
visions: If a crime is due to excessive drinking, the judge can prohibit the convict 
from visiting saloons for from one to five years. A habitual drunkard, in addition 
to his punishment, may be committed, with medical approval, to an institution for 
the cure of inebriety; likewise, a drunkard acquitted on the ground of inaccounta- 
bility. 

Any person who delivers to a child of less than fifteen years liquor that can 
injure the health is liable to arrest. If the same offense is repeated within a year, 
the right to deal in liquors may be withdrawn. 

A saloonkeeper who wittingly delivers liquor to one forbidden to frequent public 
houses will be fined not more than too francs, or imprisoned not more than eight 
days. 

Drunken disturbance of the peace is punishable by fine of not more than 100 
francs. Repetition of the offense within a year is punishable by imprisonment 
for not over eight days, or by prohibition to visit any saloon. The offender may, 
in addition, be sent to an institution for the cure of inebriety. A drunkard who, 
after warning, fails to support his family will be arrested. Should the offense be 
repeated within one year, he may be sent to the workhouse for from one to three 
years ; if need be, also to a cure. 

One who, though able to work, tramps, or frequents parks and public places, or 
begs or sends others to beg for him, will be arrested. If the offense is repeated 
within a year, he may be sent to the workhouse for from one to three years, and, if 
necessary, aiso to a cure. 

The judge is allowed the power, apart from any penalty, with medical approval, 
to send the drunkard to acure. If it is justifiable to send the idle to a workhouse, 
it appears to be evident duty to send to a place of cure those who by drink are being 
inclined to crime.—J. G. SCHAFFROTH, in Slater fiir Gefangnisskunde, Bd. 5, 
Heft 6. H 


The Origin of Exogamy.— Perhaps the most puzzling questions which meet 
the student of early society are connected with marriage and kinship. The theories 
that have been advanced are, in general, inadequate either because they do not account 
for all of the facts or because they assume conditions that do not exist. They have 
failed to consider the facts and significance of sexual matters in relation to natural and 
mental development. It seems possible to determine the character and place of the 
sexual element in consciousness, and through that to show how men came to choose 
wives outside of their families and clans. The lowest tribes take an intense interest in 
the affairs of sex. The satisfactions of life are few and crude, but these are passionately 
enjoyed, and, mutatis mutandis, love plays as important a part in the life of the Austra- 
lian natives as in the life of the Lancelots and knights of oldentime. It is a defect 
of Westermarck’s great work that he failed to recognize this fact, let alone his 
assuming that, if wild animals were monogamous, so much the more were men. From 
the beginning man was differentiated from the wild animals by his memory and 
power of imagination, and by his clothing and forms of association and social restric 
tions. On this account he had not merely an instinctive, but a conscious, interest in 
sexual activities. The result of this was, on the one hand, a conscious exercise of an 
uninterrupted sexual impulse as over against the pairing time of wild animals, and, on 
the other hand, a constant tendency to promiscuity. The numerous widespread unnatu 
ral sexual customs, the tendency to give special attention to the period of puberty, 
phallic worship, the erotic dance, the efforts of men to secure wives of undoubted 
virginity, and the ceremonies preceding and accompanying marriage, all tend to 
prove that the sexual element has a large place in the consciousness of the lower 


races, 

Primitive man has a strong interest in the women, not only for sexual reasons, but 
for industrial reasons as well. The women contributed very much to the support of 
the men, and so had a great economic value. For both reasons the men had a strong 
interest in keeping the woman within the group. Among the tribes of Australia there 
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are ceremonies of a painful character accompanying the arrival at maturity, and these, 
together with food and sex taboos, have the effect of holding the young men in 
restraint both sexually and economically. The old men have a monopoly of the 
women. Asa result of this, a young man sometimes runs away with a woman. It is 
the only way to get a wife, unless he is willing to wait a long time. The elopement 
is necessary even when the parents consent to the marriage, so great is the opposition 
of the men in general. In such a case a conflict 1s apt to occur between the relatives 
of the girl and those of the man. Should the girl be captured by people not relatives, 
she would be abused by all the men. 

Considering the difficulty a young man had in getting a wife within his own tribe, 
it is only natural that he should sometimes try the plan of stealing from another tribe. 
From this fact both Lubbock and Spencer have considered that exogamy had its origin 
in wife-stealing. ‘These writers both build their theories on the assumption that this 
form of marriage — wife-stealing was widespread and important. Leaving out 
of account that these theories would not be sufficiently well grounded, even if wife 
stealing should be found to be very prevalent, the evidence from Australia shows that 
such stealing was nota frequent occurrence. On the contrary, when men begin to 
seek wives outside of the circle of their own families, they do this ina peaceful, not ina 
hostile way, and they go not to a strange group, but to a branch of their owntribe. ‘The 
regular means of securing a wife from outside the group is to trade a woman of one’s 
own group for a woman of a neighboring group. A father can exchange his daughter, 
or a brother his sister. Unless a man had some female relative whom he could 
exchange, he might be unable to get a wife at all. 

Primitive man was inclined to appropriate any woman who came in his way, 
including those of his own group. but men have ceased to marry within their own 
families, and the problem of exogamy is to determine why men who live with women 
and control them sexually should cease to have intercourse with them. ‘The interest 
of men does not maintain itself when the object of attention is familiar. ‘he mystery 
and allurement are lacking. Monogamy came, not because it corresponded to the 
sensual interest of the individual, but because it subserved interests of society. 
Familiarity with the women of the family led men to prefer those of other groups. 
The daily contact of family life calls forth affection, but it is not favorable to the 
existence of romantic love. Knowledge is so full as to leave no room for exuberant 
overestimation. Because of the superior attractiveness of the women of other clans 
the men seek wives, not outside of the tribes, but outside of their own clan, and the par 
ticular clan in which they must marry is usually determined by custom. This was a 
natura! result of the fact that they were neighbors and friends, and that the psycho 
logical demand for unfamiliarity was satisfied. The exchange of women, which was at 
first occasional and not systematic, gradually came to be a fixed custom. At the time 
of certain ceremonies which occur when a girl reaches puberty, the men of her own 
family have access to her. This points back to a time when it was customary for 
men to have access to the women of their own family before they exchanged them. 
This is the last trace of endogamy. Natural selection tended to preserve those groups 
which embraced exogamy, for exogamy is more favorable to health, but the custom of 
exogamy did not spring out of the recognition of such advantage. On the contrary, 
il was the result of an instinctive interest, and would have come about if endogamy 
had been healthful. Still it would result that the exogamous groups would be more 
numerous and powerful than those practicing endogamy. The endogamous groups 
must be considered as those who, from the standpoint of interest, were not energetic 
enough to develop the custom of marrying outside, and who survived because, as a 
result of the conditions of life, they did not come into collision with exogamous 
groups.— Dr. WILLIAM I. THOMAS, Zeitschrift fur Soctalwissenschaft, Berlin, Febru- 
ary, 1902. R. C. A. 


The Revolt against Orthodox Economics. (With reference to writings of 
Archbishop Whately; H. D. Macleod, M.A.; A. L. Perry, LL.D.; the Duke of Argyll; 
Sir Louis Mallet, and M. de Molinari.)}—A close corporation of professional teachers 
of economics pass along to pupils, who become professors, a growing body of elabo- 
rate doctrine. Their authority is not challenged effectively enough to insure that 
their teachings may not become as futile as the speculations of the schoolmen, “and 
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run parallel to, while independent of, the experience and common-sense of mankind 
The man of affairs pays little or no heed. The independent scholar makes vigorous 
attacks, but is so far ignored by the intrenched party that there is no such controver- 
sia! struggle as to promise survival-of-the-fittest doctrines. The criticisms are, how- 
ever, of such weight as to raise the suspicion that we are living in a fool’s paradise 
with regard to economics. ‘The writer aims to incite the authorities to break silence 
and prove, it they can, their ability to recover our allegiance; and till they do so, to 
direct the attention of the laity to the less authoritative views. 

Freedom of initiative vs. “‘the yoke of custom and rigid ordinance” has been the 
keynote of orthodox economics. But liberty “consists in self-imposed restraint neces 
sitated by the mutuality of our social environment.” 

The economic protestants, instead of trying to measure immeasurable motives, or 
ignoring some motives while attributing results to those remaining, declare that, as 
economists, they have nothing to do with motives, and leave them to psychology and 
ethics. 

ihe utter incongruity between the ideas in the beginning of Adam Smith's splendid 
work and those in the latter half has often been observed. Ricardo and Mill adopt those 
in the first part and treat labor as the essence of wealth. The protestants adopt 
those of the latter half and regard exchangeability as the essence of wealth. Mill, 
seeing that Ricardo’s definition of value was founded too exclusively on the quantity 
of labor, improves it only by asserting that value is determined by the total cost of 
production. He admits that this law is only occasionally applicable to anything that 
is on the market. Buyers do not give high prices because sellers have spent much 
money in producing; but producers spend much because they hope to find buyers 
who will pay more. In the hands of its present professors economics is not a science, 
it is a controversy. When application of its laws is attempted, they are riddled with 
exceptions. “If economics is to attain the rank of an independent science, we must 
discover some property of wealth which permits us to treat it, like the phenomenon of 
gravitation, entirely apart from the uses to which it is put in human society.” This 
property the protestants think they have found in exchangeability. It is objected that, 
if exchangeability is value ard makes a thing wealth, then the same thing is 
wealth to one person and not to another. ‘This, instead of an objection, is the chief 
recommendation of the definition. If value were dependent on cost of production or 
utility, or any intrinsic quality, and so objectively fixed, then there could be no exchange 
between men of well-balanced minds. Exchangeability or value is a quality imputed 
by the persons interested. 

Ricardo’s declaration that the value of a commodity depends on the relative 
quantity of labor necessary for its production needs but a moment's reflection on the 
worthlessness of many products of labor. His deduction, that the cost of labor itself 
depends on the cost of production of labor, and that there is therefore a constant 
gravitation toward the lowest possible maintenance of labor, has furnished anti-social 
revolutionists with a means of terrifying the ignorant. From it also is derived Marx’s 
doctrine that the ownership of value should rest in the laborer, to the exclusion of all 
other interests. Ricardo’s theory of rent, in like manner, has furnished a cloak of 
plausibility for Mr. George’s crusade for the nationalization of land. 

Jevons, who has obtained a better hearing than the men to whom this article 
directly refers, concluded “that the only hope of attaining a true system of economics 
is to fling aside once and forever the mazy and preposterous assumptions of the 
Ricardian school, ... . to pick up the fragments of a shattered science and start 
anew.” Whether in starting anew he was more successful than his predecessors is 
questionable. He teaches that “ value depends on utility.” A first edition of Shakes- 
speare would have great value, but it could not be called useful except by an abuse of 
language like that of making the useful equal “that for which there is a demand.” 
And with such a definition of value and of utility Jevons would have economics assume 
that its main problem is “the maximizing of pleasure.” 


A reason why Mr. Macleod has failed of the hearing his solid argument deserves is 
perhaps the violent and occasionally abusive element in his attack. Constructively 
he maintains that: “Economics is the science which treats of the laws which govern 
the relation of exchangeable quantities; and “that there are three classes of 
exchangeable quantities: (1) material commodities; (2) services; (3) incorporeal 
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wealth or rights, ¢. g., credit.” It is now generally admitted that Mr. Macleod’s 
analysis of the third class of exchangeable quantities is extremely valuable. 

For purposes of science, the proposed method disentangles its object of study 
from the arts of life. In so doing, however, it proposes a consideration of the phe 
nomenon of exchange and the part it plays, which promises to throw a flood of light on 
the problems which perplex the politician and social reformer.— Quarterly Review. 


=. 


The Possible Improvement of the Human Race under the Existing 
Conditions of Law and Sentiment.—The natural character of human beings 
varies at least as widely as does that of domestic animals. Some receive at birth a 
greater endowment of energy, intellect, physical power, and other qualities that go 
toward the making of civic worth in man. ‘These qualities are transmissible, but we 
cannot assert that all of the children of parents of any particular graded class will 
possess the qualities of their parents. The law of descent is that, in the case of par 
ents of any graded class varying from the normal, most of the children will vary from 
the normal in the same direction, but in a less degree, but a few wil! vary in the same 
direction in a greater degree. If we divide a population into two equal groups, one 
containing the parents of greater civic worth and the other those of less worth, we 
may expect two-thirds of the children of each class to belong to the class of parents 
and one-third to the other class. If we divide the population into ten classes, graded 
according to civic worth, the probability of the children of class 10 belonging to that 
class is 3 times as great as in the case of the children of parents of class 9, 11% 
times as great as in the case of children of class 8, 55 times as great as in the case 
of children of class 7, and 143 times as great as in the case of children of class 
6, while in the case of the classes still lower there is almost no probability of a child’s 
having the qualities of class 10. Moreover, those of the children of the highest class 
who do not fall into the class of their parents will usually fall into one of the classes 
almost as high, that 1s, into classes 8 and g. But the numbers of contributing 
parentages have also to be taken into account. The mediocre classes make their 
scores owing to their numbers and not to their quality. 

If a strong and widely felt desire should arise to discover young men whose posi 
tion was of a very high order, there would not be much difficulty in doing so. In the 
great universities there is a somewhat selected body of the cleverest youths in a scho- 
lastic sense. Before attempting to make a further selection it would be necessary to 
make acceptable definitions of civic worth. A high level both intellectually and 
physically would have to be required. The limited number of students who had not 
been automatically eliminated by these conditions might be submitted to votes of 
fellow-students and tutors. Out of the small number of winners independent com- 
mittees might make an ultimate selection. Some difficulty lies in the question: Would 
such a classification be a trustworthy forecast of qualities in later life? The correla 
tion between youthful promise and performance in mature life has not been properly 
investigated, but its measurement presents no greater difficulties than other problems 
which have been successfully attacked. 

The possibility of improving the race depends on the power of increasing the 
productivity of the best stock. An enthusiasm to improve the race would probably 
express itself by granting diplomas to a select class of young men and women, by 
encouraging their intermarriages, by hastening the time of marriage of women of that 
high class, and by provision for rearing children healthily. This could be done by 
means of dowries, assured help in emergencies, healthful homes, the pressure of public 
opinion, honors, and, above all, the introduction of religious character. It is probable 
that as a result of these influences each of the highest class of women would bring into 
the world an average of one adult son and one adult daughter.—Dr. FRANCIS GALTON 
in Popular Science Monthly, January, 1902. 


The Political Relations of Primitive People.— There are three leading 
types of political conditions among primitive men: the anarchistic, the half-anar 
chistic, and the aristocratic. At the very lowest stage there is almost complete lack 
of political control. There is no chief, no law, no obedience. Still there is a social 
system strictly observed and enforced by public opinion. Sometimes force is used to 
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enforce custom, and at other times ridicule is used. The old men, those successful in 
the chase, and the bravest are apt to be held in high esteem. In half-anarchistic 
societies there are chiefs with recognized authority in time of war, but in peace they 
have no authority. Even in war, a chief's authority depends on his voluntary follow- 
ing. He must observe custom, and be successful. He is chosen on account of his 
sagacity, and is believed to stand in close relation to the spirit world. Sometimes a 
rich man may become a chief by giving a feast. Assoon as a chief loses his power 
as a warrior, hunter, or magician, he is no longer chief. The chieftainship is ordi- 
narily not hereditary, but through inheriting property the son may be helped to the 
position of chief. The power of the chief is much curbed by the tribal council. 
While the chief is not able to demand contributions, he receives the choice part of the 
booty, and sometimes he receives a free-will offering. In such societies the political 
unit is necessarily small, varying from forty or fifty to two or three thousand 
persons, 

Colonial officers sometimes make a serious mistake in holding a chief responsible 
for depredations committed by members of the tribe, when he has only the merest 
shadow of authority. It will help to understand primitive people to remember that 
there are a multitude of modern problems that have not arisen at this stage. There is 
practically no stealing, and hence no need for police to protect property. Penal pro- 
cedure is quite unknown, the custom of blood-revenge, blood-money, or duel taking 
its place. Isolated people are secured from danger from foes without by their very 
isolation. In general, they have few occasions for co-operation, and then they have 
a temporary leader. The inadequacy of the compact theory of society is evident. 
Society is much older than the state, and upon it the state is founded. 

Frequent and continued wars between large numbers necessitate more definite 
leadership. The war chieftain, by reason of the almost constant state of war, becomes 
a permanent ruler. While at first his followers submit to his guidance of their own 
free will, he finally comes to have despotic power, which is limited by a feudal system. 
Under this system the political unit becomes very large, but the subordinate feudal 
chiefs are sometimes almost independent. In an aristocratic state the power of the 
king is evident from the reverence paid him. Divine honors are sometimes accorded. 
Sometimes, however, a king nominally powerful is limited to such an extent that he 
really has no power. The limitations are, in part, on the patriarchal] side, and, in 
part, on the feudal side. In the one case it is the influence of custom; in the other, 
the will of the people asserted in council or folk meeting. Custom is so strong that 
its violation may cost even the most despotic king his throne. While the influence of 
the council and folk-meeting is the most common, it sometimes occurs that the king’s 
power is limited by the inferior chieftains. This may extend even to the breaking up 
of royal authority. —ALFRED VIERKANDT, in Zeitschrift fiir Soctalwissenschaft, July 
and August, 

The Revolutionary Movement in Macedonia.—The revolution in Mace- 
donia results from many causes. The Turkish rule has always been detestable to the 
province. None of the reforms demanded of the sultan by the western powers have 
been put into execution. The system of taxation is more than ever unjust and 
oppressive. The head tax, imposed exclusively upon the Christians, still exists, and 
has been aggravated in the sense of having been extended to minors and the aged. A 
tithe payable only in coin is levied arbitrarily upon the farmer. There are other taxes 
equally oppressive and collected by ignorant gendarmes that must be supported by 
the village from which they are collecting. Since the finances of the empire have been 
so pressing, these taxes are collected in the first month of the fiscal year, that is, in 
March, at a time when the lack of money is felt most, especially in the country 
districts. 

The promised administrative reforms have been defeated by the appointment of 
incapable Christians who become the ignorant tools of the unscrupulous governor- 
general. The reforms in the judiciary have been only on paper. Judges and gov- 
ernors believe justice is on the side of those who can pay the most money. Christians 
found guilty of political offenses have their goods confiscated. 

Under the reign of Abdul-Hamid railroads have been built in Macedonia by 
Though these are greatly hindered by state restrictions, they 
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have tended toward the development of this province. Though some assistance has 
been given to the railroads, not one cent has been given for the establishment of 
telegraph and telephone lines. Agriculture and small industries have been ruined. 
Christians are rarely admitted to the public schools. No Christian school receives 
any assistance from the state, and the instruction given in these schools is under strict 
imperial surveillance. 

Throughout Macedonia the imperial officers have organized armed companies 
that are subject to the call of the sultan to massacre in any village. Revolutions and 
massacres of Christians occur frequently and on the slightest pretext. For example, 
a Turk was found killed near the confines of a village, and this was made a pretext 
for slaughtering all the Christians in the village. The greatest scourge upon Mace- 
donia is that of brigandage. It is carried on systematically by Turkish soldiers and 
officers. ‘To avoid punishment these brigands give a part of the plunder to the 
magistrate in the village and then go free. These, in brief, are the evils of the 
Turkish rule in Macedonia. 

There is a strong party in this province that is trying to gain autonomy for the 
country. Under the direction of a head committee small groups have been organized 
throughout the country, all working for administrative autonomy and asking to have 
this guaranteed by the great powers. This movement for autonomy has been carried 
into Bulgaria by Macedonian refugees. The head committee is now extending its 
labors and trying to organize all the Balkan countries in a campaign against Turkey 
and with the aid of the western powers for gaining a federation of autonomous states 
in place of the Turkish imperial rule. But these countries understand each other so 
little, and wars so frequently occur among them, and jealousies and even prides are so 
powerful, that only slow progress is made, and in the meantime the cruelty of the 
Turk is cursing with its blight and its treat the once fair land of Macedonia.— 
S. WEDAR, “Le Mouvement révolutionnaire en Macédoine,” in Aumanité nouvelle, 
January, 


A Laboratory for Sociological, Medical, and Jurisprudential Purposes.- 

The greatest of all studies is that of man himself. A science of man as a social 
being must be based on the careful study of a large number of individuals. It has 
been proposed to conduct certain investigations under our government by means of a 
psycho-physical laboratory. Such a laboratory would differ from similar laboratories 
in our universities in that it would be less pedagogical and more sociological and of 
more direct utility to society. To be of the most direct utility such a laboratory 
should concern itself first with the causes of crime, pauperism, alcoholism, and 
other forms of abnormality. Our government pays out millions to catch, try, and 
care for criminals, but gives very little to study the causes that lead to crime. 
Besides the psycho-physical investigations, it is important that medical and jurispru 
dential data should be gathered. It would be important to find out what physical 
and mental characteristics are common to criminal children, and to determine whether 
such characteristics are due more to their nature or to their environment. School chil- 
dren should be studied and classified as their mental traits. It would be well to com- 
pare the children of the professional class with those of the mercantile and laboring 
classes, and those of American parents with those of foreign parents. In order to 
make such numerous divisions valuable it would be necessary to studv a very large 
number of persons. These things may not be immediately useful, but the time has 
come when it is important to study a child as carefully as we investigate the chemical 
composition of a stone or measure the mountains of the moon.—ARTHUR MACDONALD, 
in American Jaw Review, December, 1901. ie 


“The Crime of Religious Suggestion’’ is the title of a paper read before 
the second international congress of hypnotism by Dr. Charles Binet-Sanglé and 
printed in Archives d’anthropologie criminelle, September 15, 1901. In this paper it 
is maintained that, in so faras people are led to give assent to certain religious dog- 
mas, without reflection and on pain of damnation in case of dissent, it is a phenome 
non of suggestion. Mystery, fear, sympathy,-eloquence, the art of architecture and 
Statuary, and the music of bell, organ, and voice, are means by which the suggestions 
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The suggestions of absurdities, errors, and contradictory hypotheses are 


are made. 


injurious to the individual and to society. 

IN a paper read before La Société d’anthropologie de Paris, and published in 
Bulletin No. 3, 1901, Dr. Adolph Bloch contends that dark races are changed into 
light races by the influence of geographic conditions. It is his belief that the light- 
complexioned Huns are the direct descendants of the dark-complexioned Huns with- 


R.C. A. 


out any mixture. 


* 


